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The League and the Senate 


tions as framed by the Paris Conference are hav- 

ing their innings in the Senate. Under pressure 
of their speeches opposition to the League apparently 
has reached flood tide in the body that will be called 
upon to ratify the treaty of peace. 

There are those in Washington who count the League 
of Nations already lost. Admittedly the morale of Sen- 
aters supporting the League is at its lowest ebb. Just 
how public opinion out in the country stands it is not so 
easy to judge. Politicians returning to the capital bring 
contradictory reports and predictions. Letters to Sen- 
ators and Representatives are about evenly divided in 
support of and in opposition to the League. 

Calculations now being made on the chances of rati- 
fication of the treaty unamended by the Senate gener- 
ally fail to reckon with President Wilson. Friends of 
the League look to him and to Mr. Taft with almost 
pathetic faith to rally the country to the support of the 
League when the treaty is placed before the Senate, but 
the enemies of the League almost wholly discount the 
President’s influence. In the offices of all opposition 
Senators it is said the President has lost his former 
support among the peo- 


|) vons of the covenant of the League of Na- 


cant that Senators who have been closest to the Presi- 
dent are deploring this effort in both parties. Even 
more significant is the attitude of such Senators as 
Lodge, Penrose, Brandegee, Knox, Watson and Smoot. 
These men, altho solidly against it, are making no 
public statements on the League. Nor will they make 
any formal statements, they say, until the text of 
the treaty is in hand and they know exactly what it 
contains. Even at that time they will have nothing to 
say until Senator Knox, Secretary of State in the Cabi- 
net of President Taft, has minutely studied the treaty 
from the standpoint of international law,'and other 
Senators have considered the whole situation from the 
viewpoint of political expediency. 

Senator Lodge has publicly stated that he believes the 
League of Nations is an issue rising above all questions 
of partizanship, but it is certain that it would be seized 
upon as a political issue for the 1920 campaign by 
which ever side could be certain that the cat would 
jump in conformity with its wishes. 

The peace treaty will start on its way toward ratifi- 
cation in the Senate with a tremendous handicap. The 
Foreign Relations Committee, to which it will first be 
referd, and the Senate 





ple, because of his fail- 
ure to use the advantage 
of America’s position at 
the peace conference to 
confine the treaty more 
closely to the fourteen 
points. 

Within each political 
party there is an element 
that is anxious to see the 
League of Nations made 
a partizan issue. Demo- 
cratic spokesmen outside 
of Washington, believing 
the League certain of suc- 
cess, are captivated by 
the idea of using it as a 
medium of vote-getting 
in 1920. Senator Borah 
and his associates in op- 
position to the League 
are seeking to compel 
the Republican party to 
take a stand against the 
League, as a means of 
strengthening their posi- 




















both are controld by the 
President’s political op- 
ponents. An unwavering 
two-thirds majority in 
the Senate must be in 
hand before the treaty 
can be ratified without 
amendment. 
Underground efforts by 








friends and opponents of 
the League to clear and 
to obstruct the way of the 
peace treaty thru the Sen- 
ate have been under way 
ever since the session 
opened. This would seem 
to indicate that neither 
side is so sure of its po- 
sition as to believe that 
jockeying for advantage 
is unnecessary. 

In the organization of 
the Senate the League of 
Nations issue playd a 
dominant, but silent, part. 
Opponents and _ support- 








tion. 
It is perhaps signifi- 
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ters of the League both 
sought to use the contest 
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of Senate Progressives against the nomination of Sen- 
ator Penrose for the chairmanship of the Finance Com- 
mittee to their advantage. 

Senator Borah, leader of the Progressives, likes the 
ideas of which he regards Senator Penrose as the sym- 
bol not at all, but he likes the League of Nations even 
less. When Senators Harding of Ohio, New of Indiana, 
Moses of New Hampshire and Johnson of California 
were named for membership on the Foreign Relations 
Committee on the basis of their rock-bottom opposition 
to the League, the Progressive opposition to Penrose 
dissolved. It was a later incident that forced the Pro- 
gressives to active support of Senator Penrose. 


Senator Gilbert Hitchcock of Nebraska, chairman of ’ 


the Foreign Relations Committee during the last ses- 
sion, has presidential aspirations. He has calculated 
that the President will not run for a third term, but 
that the candidate favord by the President will get the 
Democratic nomination. Senator Hitchcock lost- the 
President’s favor thru his activities in investigations 
conducted by the Senate Military Affairs Committee 
while the war was in progress. The best way to regain 
and forever hold the President’s favor, he believes, is to 
be the man who puts the League of Nations covenant 
thru the Senate. Accordingly he has pickt himself for 
that job. 

Believing the Progressives were unalterable in their 
opposition to Senator Penrose, Senator Hitchcock went 
to Senator Lodge with a proposal to insure the success 
of Senator Penrose’s candidacy in spite of them by 
Democratic votes, if in exchange Senator Lodge would 
agrée to increasing the membership of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee to eighteen, making room for one 
more Democrat. 

The situation in the Foreign Relations Committee on 
the League of Nations was: Nine Republicans against; 
one Republican (Senator McCumber) for; seven Demo- 
crats for—giving a majority of one against. If another 
Democratic member was added to the committee, Sen- 
ator Thomas, an opponent of the League, was in line for 
the place. But if, instead of Senator Thomas, Senator 
Robinson, an ardent supporter of the League, could be 
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given membership on the committee, the vote on sepa- 
rating the covenant from the treaty proper or upon rad- 
ical amendment of the treaty would stand 9 to 9. On a 
tie vote in committee, as in the Senate, a proposition to 
alter fails. ; 

Senator Borah was told of Senator Hitchcock’s pro- 
posal. Accordingly, when Senator Hitchcock forced a 
separate vote on the chairmanship of the Finance Com- 
mittee in the Senate the Progressives voted with wry 
faces for Senator Penrose. 

In spite of the success of League opponents in pack- 
ing the Foreign Relations Committee against the 
League, and in spite of Senate polls which show that 
they control well over one-third of the Senate member- 
ship at present, unbiased observers, who have consid- 
ered all the facts, are of the opinion that these men are 
engagd in a losing fight. 

The “signature” clause of the peace treaty, reported 
to provide that when three nations have approvd the 
treaty with Germany they shall be considered at peace 
with that country gives a stronger lever for coercion 
of the Senate by business and industrial interests. Long 
debate in the Senate after three of the Allied nations 
had signd the treaty and resumd commercial relations 
with Germany would cause immediate pressure to be 
brought against the Senate to ratify the treaty at once, 
without change. 

While unwilling as yet to bank upon it, far-sighted men 
are making the prediction that opposition to the treaty 
and the covenant will collapse when apparently at its 
maximum strength, and that the treaty will be ratified 
without radical amendment. 


The German Protest 


N May 29, Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau deliv- 
() erd a general reply, declaring that the peace 

terms proposd are not in accordance with the 
principles agreed upon, but represent “the victorious 
violence of our enemies.” The exactions are more than 
the German people can bear. The indemnity demanded 
would exceed many times over the total amount of Ger- 
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Thomas in Detroit News 


If they had fought with Lawrence in 1812 











Press Illustrating 


Mme. Sklodowska Curie, the French professor 
and scientist wko discoverd polonium and was 
co-discoverer with her husband of radium, has 
just been decorated again for her success in 


research. Mme. Curie has twice won the Nobel 
Prize for chemistry. Her latest honor is the Great 
Cross of the Civilian Order of Alfonso XII 


Press Illustrating 


The Belgian medal of Queen Elizabeth 
has just been given to Mrs. John A. Logan, 
widow of General Logan of the Civil War, 
in appreciation of her work as chairman 
of the Washington, D. C., Belgian Relief 
Committee. Mrs. Logan’s father was a gen- 


© Western Newspaper Union 


The Distinguisht Service Medal, even pinnd on 
by the Secretary of War, probably did not thrill 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw half as much as the pas- 
sage of the woman suffrage amendment. The medal 
is in recognition of Dr. Shaw’s work during the 
war as head of the Women’s Service League. But 
Dr. Shaw has workt nearly forty years for suffrage 


Prese Illustrating 


The Edison Medal, awarded annually by 
the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers “for meritorious achievement in 
electrical science,” went this year to Ben- 
jamin G. Lamme, chief engineer of the 
Westinghouse Company. Mr. Lamme is the 


eral in the Mexican war; her son was killd 
fighting in the Philippines; her grandson 
servd in this war with the A. E. F., and 
her grandson-in-law in the Belgian army 


© Harris £ Ewing 


Cho-Cho, the most medald clown in the 
United States, is now a Government 
employee helping the Department of the 
Interior teach children how to keep well 


man who “harnest Niagara” and who de- 
signd the equipment used in the electrifica- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Railroad and some 
of the other railroads in the United States 
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THE NEW MAP OF GERMANY 
This is the official map showing the changes proposed by the terms of the treaty dictated to Germany. Alsace- 
Lorraine is to be ceded to France, Malmedy and Eupen are to be ceded to Belgium. The Sarre Valley, containing 
coal mines, is to be administered by France for fifteen years under supervision of the League of Nations. Danzig is 
to be made a free city under Polish administration to provide an outlet for Poland. The territory of Posen and West 
Prussia, largely peopled by Poles, is to go to Poland, and the inhabitants of the southern part of East Prussia are 
to vote on joining Poland. Schleswig is to vote in three zones successively as to annexation to Denmark 


man state and private assets. No limit is fixt and the 
German people would thus be condemned to perpetual 
slave labor. 


In spite of the exorbitant demands, the reconstruction of 
our economic life is at the same time rendered impossible. 
We must surrender our merchant fleet. We are to renounce 
all foreign securities. We are to hand over to our enemies 
our property in all German enterprizes abroad, even in the 
countries of our allies. Even after the conclusion of peace 
the enemy states are to have the right of confiscating all 
German property.,.No German trader in their countries will 
be protected from these war measures. We must completely 
renounce our colonies, and not even German missionaries 
shall have the right to follow their calling therein. We must 
thus renounce the realization of all our aims in the spheres 
of politics, economics, and ideas. 

Even in internal affairs we are to give up the right to 
self-determination. The International Reparation Commis- 
sion receives dictatorial powers over the whole life of our 
people in economic and cultural matters. Its authority ex- 
tends far beyond that which the Empire, the German Fed- 
eral Council and the Reichstag combined ever possest with- 
in the territory of the Empire. This commission has un- 
limited control over the economic life of the state, of com- 
munities, and of individuals. Further, the entire educational 
and sanitary system depends on it. It can keep the whole 
German people in mental thraldom. In order to increase the 
payments due, by the thrall, the commission can hamper 
measures for the social protection of the German worker. 

Her chief waterways are subjected to international ad- 
ministration; she must construct in her territory such canals 
and such railways as her enemies wish; she must agree to 
treaties, the contents of which are unknown to her, to be 

390 


concluded by her enemies with the new states on the east, 
even when they concern her own functions. The German 
people-is excluded from the League of Nations, to which is 
intrusted all work of common interest to the world. 

Thus must a whole people sign the decree for its own 
proscription, nay, its own death sentence. 

The German delegation protests against the cession 
of territory in West Prussia, Pomerania and Silesia 
which has been inhabited by Germans for hundreds of 
years. The Sarre valley is to be detached and the way 
prepared for annexation to France, “altho we owe her 
debts in coal only, not men.” The Rhenish territory is 
to be occupied for fifteen years and even then not re- 
stored unless the Allies wish it. 

Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau asks for oral discus- 
sion of the terms according to the promise of “open 
covenants of peace openly arrived at,” and presents nine 
counter-proposals as the utmost that Germany can con- 
cede: 


1. Germany offers to lead in disarmament by abolishing 
universal service and reducing her army to 100,000. But 
she stipulates that a genuine League of: Nations come into 
kteing with power to enforce its will and protect the fron- 
tiers of its members and that Germany be admitted to the 
League with equal rights. . 

2. In territorial questions Germany takes her position 
unreservedly on the Wilson program. She renounces sov- 
ereignty over Alsace-Lorraine, but asks a plebiscite. She 
will give up such part of Posen as is Polish and grants to 
Poland free access to the sea. She will give the Danish 
districts of Schleswig on the basis of a plebiscite, and asks 
for the same right of self-determination for the Germans 
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of Austria and Bohemia. She will subject her colonies to 
the League of Nations if she is made the mandatory. 

3. Germany will pay $25,000,000,000; one-fifth of it in 
five years, the rest in annual instalments. 

4. To make good the destruction of mines in France, Ger- 
many will deliver 20,000,000 tons of coal annually for the 
next five yedrs and up to 80,000,000 tons in the next five. 
Germany will also deliver dyes and other coal tar products. 

5. Germany offers to put her entire merchant tonnage 
into a pool of the world’s shipping and will build more than 
the tonnage demanded. 

6. Germany will replace river craft destroyed in Belgium 
and France. 

7. Germany will concede participation in industrial en- 
terprizes, especially coal mines. 

8. Germany wants the equal rights of workers of all 
countries recognized in the treaty. 

9. Germany asks for a neutral and impartial inquiry into 
the responsibility for the war and culpable acts in conduct. 


The Austrian Peace Terms 


HE first step in the dissolution of the old Austro- 

Hungarian Monarchy was taken on Monday, June 

2, when the representatives of the new Austrian 
Republic received the treaty dictated by the Allied and 
Associated Powers. The scene was the museum of pre- 
historic relics in the ancient castle of Francis I at St. 
Germain-en-Laye, thirteen miles from Paris. Red-coverd 
tables had been arranged in a rectangle, with Premier 
Clemenceau, President Wilson and Premier Lloyd 
George at the head, the other delegates seated on either 
side of the lateral tables, the six Austrian delegates at 
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the foot, and the numerous secretaries and attachés 
crowded in wherever they could find standing room. Mr. 
Wilson was a few minutes late because the tire of his 
automobile was punctured in passing thru St. Cloud and 
he had to commandeer a passing army car. 

It was then a little after noon when the Austrian 
plenipotentiaries were usherd in. The Allied delegates 
rose to receive them and Premier Clemenceau, without 
preliminary or commentary, told them that the treaty 
was not entirely completed, but that he would deliver 
for their consideration such sections as had been pre- 
pard and should expect their reply in writing within a 
fortnight. 

Dr. Karl Renner, the Austrian Chancellor, then rose 
and spoke in French in a very conciliatory manner, be- 
ginning with an appeal for a peace of right and justice 
on the principles of President Wilson and expressing 
gratitude for the generosity of the Hoover Commission, 
which had saved the Austrian people from starvation. 
The new republic, he said, was free from the unfor- 
tunate tradition of the Hapsburg monarchy and “from 
the horrible crimes of 1914,” and desired to take her 
modest part in the League of Nations. Chancellor Ren- 
ner created a more favorable impression than Count 
von Brockdorff-Rantzau when the German peace terms 
were delivered, for the German delegate remaind seated, 
spoke in German, and accusd the Allies of sharing in 
the guilt of the war. 

Only a very brief abstract of the Austrian treaty has 
been given out, but its terms seem to be similar to those 
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THE DISSOLUTION OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
The heavy dotted line bounds the old Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. The light dotted lines show the several provinces. 
The heavy solid lines bound the new states formed by the Paris Conference as follows: 1. The Republic of Austria. 2. The 
Republic of Hungary. 3. The Republic of Czechoslovakia. 4. Austrian territory annexed by Poland. 5. Hungarian terri- 
tory annexed by Rumania. 6. The Serbo-Croat-Slovene State (Yugoslavia). 7. Austrian territory annexed by Italy 








The Nancies at the Azores 


U. 8. Naval Air Service, from Central News 
Badly batterd by taxying thru heavy seas the 
“NC 3,” flaeship of the Nancies, finished her flight 
to Porto Delgada on the surface of the water, 
trailing her broken wing behind ber. But the trip 
was valuable to aviation in proving the safety of 
the crew in spite of serious accident to the plane 


Photographs from Levick 

Champion trans-Atlantic flyers of the world, the crew of the “NC 4” reporting to Admiral Jackson at the Azores. Left to right they 
are: Lieutenant Stone, Chief Rhoades, Lieutenant Hinton, Ensign Rodd, Lieutenant Breese, Commander Read and Admiral Jackson. 
in the photograph above is Commander Towers, chief of the Nancies, telling Captain Wortman of the fight to bring in the “NC 3” 























Press Illustrating 


Paying discharged soldiers and sailors to find jobs is the ingenious scheme worked out by the Knights of Columbus 
to relieve the unemployment situation in New York. The men, arranged in teams of ten, each with a captain, set 


out to interview employers and make a 


of the German. The preamble to the treaty recognizes 
the Republic of Austria as a new and independent state 
2nd declares that from the moment when the treaty 
comes into force official relations will exist between the 
Republic and the Allied and Associated powers. As in 
the case of Germany, the treaty comes into force when 
signed by Austria and any three of the five principal 
powers. 

The frontiers of Austria are to remain substantially 
where they were on the Bavarian, Bohemian and Hun- 
garian sides. On the south a new line is drawn from 
Reschen Pass on the Swiss frontier, following the wa- 
tershed thru Brenner Pass and eastward to the Hun- 
garian frontier north of Marburg. This gives the Tren- 
tino and southern Tirol, Carinthia and the lower part of 
Styria to Italy and to Yugoslavia. The map on page 391 
shows the probable outlines of the new states, tho the 
boundaries are not all defind. The province of Salzburg 
in western Austria asserts its independence of Vienna 
and the Crownland of Vorarlberg, comprizing a thou- 
sand square miles, next to the Swiss frontier, has voted 
by 45,500 to 11,000 in favor of annexation to Switzer- 
land. But both of these are included by the treaty in the 
Austrian Republic. 

All the Austro-Hungarian warships, submarines and 
river gunboats are to be surrenderd, together with all 
naval arms and ammunition. Austria is not allowd to 
buy or build any submarines, even for commercial pur- 
poses, or to possess any naval or military air forces. 

Since it is impossible to dissect Austria-Hungary in 
any way so as to segregate its entangld nationalities, 
the provisions for the protection of the rights of minor- 
ities are made especially definite and stringent: 

Austria undertakes to bring her institutions into con- 
formity with the principles of liberty and justice and ac- 
knowledges that the obligations for the protection of mi- 
norities are matters of international concern over which 
the League of Nations has jurisdiction. She assures com- 
plete protection of life and liberty to all inhabitants of 
Austria, without distinction of birth, nationality, language, 
race or religion, together with the right to the free exercize 
of any creed. All Austrian nationals without distinction of 
race, language or religion are to be equal before the law. 

No restrictions are to be imposd on the free use of any 
language in private or public and reasonable facilities are 
to be given to Austrian nationals of non-German speech for 
the use of their language before the courts. Austrian na- 
tionals belonging to racial, religious or linguistic minorities 
are to enjoy the same protection as other Austrian nation- 
als, in particular in regard to schools and other educational 
establishments and in districts where a considerable pro- 
portion of Austrian nationals of other than German speech 
are resident; facilities are to be given in schools for the in- 
struction of children in their own language and an equable 
share of public funds is to be provided for the purpose. 

These provisions do not preclude the Austrian Govern- 
ment from making the teaching of German obligatory. They 


systematic 


survey of possible jobs thruout the city 


are to be embodied by Austria in her fundamental law as a 
bill of rights and provisions regarding them are to be under 
the protection of the League of Nations. 

It will be observd that the Austrian, like the Ger- 
man treaty, postulates the existence of a League of Na- 
tions to carry out its provisions. 


A Rhine Republic 


Le: movement for the alienation of the Rhenish 
provinces from Germany has suddenly, on June 1, 
culminated in a declaration of independence. At 

Wiesbaden, now occupied by French forces, a meeting 

of representatives of Rhenish Prussia, Old Nassau, 

Rhenish Hesse and the Palatinate was held and a Rhen- 

ish republic proclaimd. Dr. Dorten, a former state’s at- 

torney, assumd the office of provisional president and 
telegrapht to Paris the decision of the delegates, adding: 

They do not propose to shirk the obligations connected 
with the work of restoration in Belgium and northern 
France. They implore the protection of the French au- 
thorities against their opponents and beg the privilege of 
coming to Paris for negotiations. The majority of the pop- 
ulation is with us. 

Attempted rebuttals of this last statement were sup- 
prest by the French and American military authorities. 
A German delegation waited upon Colonel Pinot, the 
French commander at Wiesbaden, asking for an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate to the French Government that 
the entire population of the provinces was opposd to 
the secession. But Colonel Pinot declard that it was too 
late for such a procedure and that any cities that did 
not conform with the new order would be cut off from 
food supplies. In Coblenz, which is under American 
rule, the railroad and street car employees struck as a 
protest against the movement, but the American mili- 
tary authorities notified the strikers that unless they re- 
turnd to work at once they would all be deported, con- 
sequently the strike was called off. The Coblenz Volk- 
zeitung was suspended for two days for publishing an 
article asserting that the French had a hand in the 
secession movement. ; 

The German Chancellor, Philipp Scheidemann, has 
declard all official acts of the new government void and 
orderd the prosecution of Dorten and other members of 
his government for high treason. The German Armistice 
Commission has handed Marshal Foch a note complain- 
ing of the threats and actions of Colonel Pinot, saying: 

This action on the part of the French occupation au- 
thorities is in sharpest contradiction to the armistice con- 
ditions and represents the grossest violation of obligations 
legally undertaken. The German Government makes the 
sharpest protest against this behavior. - 

Altho no evidence has been produced that the French 
Government is aiding the movement, it is no secret that 
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This is all that we'd need in the way of a calendar if the American 
Equal Month Calendar Association accomplisht its plan of having 
thirteen months in the year, and all the months exactly alike. 
Wouldn’t it be convenient to know that the first is always Monday? 


the French sympathize with it. One of their aims in the 
war was to secure control of all the territory on the left 
or western side of the Rhine River and a secret treaty 
was concluded with Russia, without even the knowledge 
of the British Government, by which this territory was 
to be taken from Germany and placed for an indefinite 
period under French military rule. In exchange for this 
the Czar was to remain ruler of Poland. With the col- 
lapse of Russia this scheme fell thru. Poland then got a 
chance to become free, while France was deprivd of 
support for her “buffer state” plan. Foch was grievously 
disappointed when even Clemenceau refusd to back him 
in this project, and he voiced a protest against the even- 
tual evacuation of the Rhine valley in the plenary session 
of the Conference. It is probably on account of the dis- 
appointment of the French over the Rhine question that 
Wilson and Lloyd George were induced to promise to get 
thru Parliament and Congress a special agreement to 
defend France against future invasion from this quarter. 

The territory over which the French, according to se- 
cret treaty with Russia, plannd to extend their control, 
is now occupied only in part by French troops, for 
American and British forces hold other sectors, and in 
any case the occupation is intended to be only tempo- 
rary. But if the Germans of this district voluntarily 
secede the aim of the French for a buffer state may be 


achievd. 
The Need of Europe 


ETAILS of the picture of want and suffering 

which Mr. Vanderlip painted in his frank state- 

ment reported in these pages last week have 
been filled in by two other returning travelers. Colonel 
Homer Folks has been in charge of civilian relief work 
for the American Red Cross in France for the past two 
years and has recently taken a trip thru all the Mediter- 
ranean countries, and Barry C. Smith has been the di- 
rector of the National Investigation Bureau, which has 
been a clearing house of information for the millions of 
Americans who. have given hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars for the relief of Europe since 1914. Mr. Smith 
brought back with him a detailed report of a survey of 
conditions which has been made for his bureau during 
the past three months by W. Frank Persons, formerly 
director-general of civilian relief for the Red Cross in 
Washington. His report sums up the whole situation as 
showing that the need for food will continue everywhere 
in the devastated area until next fall; the necessity for 
health work much longer. Just now there is the gravest 
apprehension of a great outbreak of typhoid fever. The 
familiar impression in America that needs have de- 
creased is so inaccurate as to be tragic. As a matter of 
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fact, American relief will be needed in almost every 
country of continental Europe until next spring; in 
some cases it will have to be more generous than during 
the war; in some countries the need will continue for 
several years. “It is imperative that the American peo- 
ple realize the duty that lies before them.” 

The report finds that in France food and clothing will 
be needed for the devastated area until fall, and in some 
localities for several years to come. But a beginning has 
been made in selling the necessary articles as the people 
gradually recuperate. This policy is recommended as 
being more considerate of the self-respect of the peoples 
aided, and because it makes the relief funds go farther. 

In Belgium the situation is much the same as in 
France, special food for undernourished children being 
especially needed. The great problem in Belgium lies in 
the reéstablishment of the manufacturing industries 
without which its people cannot even make a beginning 
at self-support. 

Poland is hardest hit of all the countries studied. It 
has been difficult of access thruout the war, so that com- 
paratively little relief has gotten thru, and the resulting 
suffering is described as beyond description. Out of a 
population of- thirty-eight million, one-third are -re- 
ported to be sick. There are 250,000 cases of typhus 
fever and four million of tuberculosis. 

In the Balkans the situation is described as similar to 
that in Poland, tho the food situation should be in hand 
by next fall. Serbia has been particularly hard hit and 
has lost half its population. In some communities no 
children under three years of age are to be seen. 

In Italy the special need is for milk, of which the 
whole country has practically no supply, and of care for 
great numbers of war orphans. 

As to Russia, little information was obtainable beyond 
the general understanding that there is widespread and 
acute suffering, complicated by the difficulties of trans- 
portation, and, of course, by the political situation. 


The Liberty Calendar 


OTHING is sacred to the reformer. Having tam- 
| \ pered, apparently successfully, with the rising of 
the sun and the going down thereof, he now pro- 
poses to reorganize the years, the months and the weeks. 
A group of fifty business and professional men of Min- 
neapolis have organizd an association whose purpose 
is to bring about the adoption of what they call the 
Equal Month Calendar. There is a certain poetic justice 
in the plan that they propose, since the effect of it 
would bring the poor, despised little month of February 
into its own. If the Liberty, or Equal Month Calendar 
were to be substituted for the Gregorian calendar as 
that was substituted for the Julian calendar in the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century, the year instead of being 
composed of twelve months of varying lengths, would 
be composd of thirteen months of precisely equal 
length. 

Each month would contain twenty-eight days. Each 
month would commence on Monday and contain pre- 
cisely four calendar weeks. Under the new plan there 
would be one extra day in the year. Instead of adding 
that to any month, it would stand by itself as New 
Year’s Day. In each lean year there would be another 
additional day which would be called “Correction Day” 
and be placed between December 28 and New Year’s 
Day. The new month which would have to be added to 
make thirteen would be placed after January and Feb- 
ruary and be called Liberty. Since it is impossible to 
make four equal seasons out of thirteen months the 
summer season would be given four months and the 
cther seasons remain as before. It is proposed that 
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Education, it seems, follows the flag. 
For the largest American university 
is not in this country at all, but in 
Germany, where 20,000 soldiers of the 
American Army of Occupation are 
attending classes in everything from the 
‘A. B. C.’s to nouveau art. Colonel W. C. 
Short is the army head of the university. 
The preliminary work of its organiza- 
tion was done by the Army Educational 
Commission of the Y. M. C. 











Evidently it wasn’t 
fraternizing to bor- 
row this sedate Ger- 
man youngster as 
model for one of the 
art classes at the 
American University 
on the Rhine. The 
university curricu- 
lum holds the record 
for distance; it tries 
to give the men an 
opportunity to learn 
anything they need 
for civil life. The 
only compulsory 
classes are in Eng- 
lish for  illiterates 
and for foreigners 
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Photoyraphs from Stephen Doughton, A. E. F. 


An idle tractor becomes a classroom in the A. E. F. system of 
education. “Gas engines” is one of the most popular electives. 
In one district, fairly average, the enrollment showd the follow- 
ing distribution: gas engines, 199; journalism, 19; electricity, 
32; art, 75; public speaking, 17; economics and civics, 68; agri- 
culture, 36; English, 119; modern history, 51; languages, 207; 
mathematics, 171; commerce, 510; elementary grades, 477 


A German school by day and an American university by night. 
This is one of the chief buildings in Coblenz where classes are 
held under the joint administration of the army and the Y for 
soldiers of the American Army of Occupation. The classes are 
strewn out all along the valley of the Rhine, all thru the bridge- 
head country, wherever troops are billeted. In the smaller vil- 
lages any available hall or tavern is made to do service 
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Easter Sunday shall be observd on a fixt date instead 
of as a movable feast, as is now the case. 

A bill for the adoption of the Liberty’ Calendar was 
introduced in the last Congress and is to be re-intro- 
duced at the present session. The bill provides that the 
change to the new form shall take effect on the first day 
of the year 1922. This would make the transition easy, 
as that day is Sunday. Under the new calendar it would 
be made New Year’s Day and the next day would be 
Monday, January 1. Thereafter, at the end of each four 
weeks a new month would begin, and this would con- 
tinue to be the regular order, except for the Correction 
Days, which would come in every leap year until the 
end of time. 

Under the Liberty Calendar one would be able to tell 
in an instant on what day of the week any future date 
would fall, whether that date were a week hence or a 
thousand years hence. Under the new form there would 
never be five Sundays in a month, nor five pay days in a 
month, nor five publication days in a month for a week- 
ly periodical. Every holiday and every anniversary 
would always fall on the same day of the week in each 
year. The Fourth of July, Victory Day, which is of 
course November 11, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas 
would all come on Thursday. 

A promissory note given for any specified number of 
weeks, months or years, would always mature on the 
same day of the week on which it was given. Computa- 
tion of interest would be immensely simplified. The wage 
relation of employers and employees would be made 
vastly easier. 

These are some of the contentions of the group of 
hard-headed practical men of Minneapolis who are push- 
ing this startling reform, which has been proposd be- 
fore in this and other countries, but never taken seri- 
ously. Like all good reformers they do not set forth with 
equal prominence the disadvantages which will promptly 
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Western Newspaper Union 
A league of all the Red Cross Societies, except those of 


the Central Powers, was formd recently and chose as its 
Director-General Sir David Henderson, of the British army 
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appear to any one who is interested to think about the 
matter. They do contend, however, that most of them 
are merely sentimental and that they would soon dis- 
appear from the public mind if the new plan were to 
be adopted. 


A Mysterious Proposal 


ROM a bankrupt corporation with its stock selling 
HK at less than a dollar a share, the International 
: Mercantile Marine Company during the war years 
grew to a most prosperous enterprize with the same 
stock selling at over fifty dollars. This isthe corpora- 
tion in whose ownership and operation were combind 
a group of old steamship lines, including the American 
Line, the Red Star Line, the White Star Line, the At- 
lantic Transport and the Dominion Line. Now—after so 
much has been said and printed about maintaining the 
position of the United States as a maritime power, about 
increasing our merchant fleet in order to compete with 
the British trade interests—the directors of our largest 
marine company are quite willing to sell out to a Brit- 
ish syndicate for approximately $125,000,000. 

At the end of 1914 the common stock of this company 
sold on the New York Stock Exchange at 621% cents 
and the preferrd at $3; this year, the same stocks 
sold, at their highest point, for $58.37 and $128.50 re- 
spectively. In the middle of 1915, when the stocks were 
still selling at nominal prices, a statement was issud 
by the company setting forth that in the six months 
ended June 30 of that year its net earnings had been 
$11,000,000, as compard with a deficit of $1,000,000 
in the eight months ended August, 1914. 

In April, 1915, following a default in the payment of 
interest on the company’s bonds, a receiver was ap- 
pointed for the company and a plan of reorganization 
projected for the benefit of the bondholders. If the plan 
had been adopted, it would probably have destroyd the 
equity which now remains for the stockholders. How- 
ever, after the earning capacity of the company became 
apparent, a syndicate securd control of a large part of 
the stock with the result that the reorganization as orig- 
inally plannd did not materialize. The stocks remaind in 
their original status and the company continud to pros- 
per thru the transportation of munitions and food to 
our allies. 

The president of the company recently announced that 
the directors had adopted resolutions to sell the com- 
pany’s British subsidiaries, to dissolve the company and 
to distribute its assets. It seems perfectly clear that the 
company is to go out of business. The resolution must, 
of course, be ratified by the stockholders. There may be 
little hesitancy on the part of those who paid a few dol- 
lars for their stock except for the fact that they will 
have to pay a large income tax on the profit. Those who 
paid high prices on the assumption that the company 
was to continue in business, and that dividends might 
be paid on the common stock, may take a different view 
of the situation. They may desire to ask why the com- 
pany should be dissolvd at a time when everybody is 
expecting so much from foreign trade.: 

Aside from the ships owned by the British subsid- 
iaries, the company owns nine steamers under the 
American flag and two under the Belgian flag, of an 
aggregate of 130,000 tons. The president of the com- 
pany is reported to have said that in view of the na- 
tional character which shipping had attaind during 
and since the war, it may be found undesirable for an 
American company to operate ships under a British 
flag or thru a British company. If the British ships 
must be sold, stockholders will naturally wonder why an 
American company which has made such a signal suc- 
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cess from a bankrupt structure should not continue in 
business with its common stock capitalization and such 
other securities as might be issud, and perhaps be able 
to pay dividends in the near future. This would be bet- 
ter than liquidating at fifty dollars a share. 


After Forty-One Years 


HE adoption by the United States Senate of the 

resolution submitting the woman suffrage amend- 

ment to the states for ratification ends a Congres- 
sional fight for the recognition of the political equality 
of women that has lasted forty-one years. The Susan 
B. Anthony amendment was first introduced in 1878. It 
reads now as it did then: 

The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridgd by the United States or by any 
state on account of sex. 

The Congress shall have power, by appropriate legisla- 
tion, to enforce the provisions of this article. 

At the last session the Senate refusd to pass the res- 
olution by a single vote, altho the House adopted it by 
precisely the two-thirds vote necessary. 

The final vote in the Senate was 56 in favor and 25 
against. The upper house therefore gave two more than 
the requird two-thirds vote, while in the House the 
other day there were 42 votes to spare. 

The Republicans have the honor of having given the 
preponderance of support to the suffrage resolution in 
both houses. In the Senate 36 Republicans voted for it 
and 6 against it; while 20 Democrats voted for it and 
17 against it. 

The next problem that confronts the cheerfully inde- 
fatigable suffrage leaders is that of ratification. Thirty- 
six state legislatures must give their approval before 
the amendment becomes effective. The suffragists are 
naturally anxious that all the women of the country 
shall be able to vote at the Presidential] election next 
year. Whether that will come about or not will depend 
on whether enough states will have special sessions of 
their legislatures to make up the necessary total. 

In any case a vigorous campaign is to be undertaken 
by the suffragists with the slogan, “Extra sessions and 
immediate ratification.” Except in the minds of some 
case-hardend opponents of any extension of political 
equality to women there is no question that ratification 
will come ultimately. The tide is setting that way with 
an irresistible sweep. Already in twenty-eight states 
women vote either for state officers or for President or 
for both. The forward charge is over; the enemy’s main 
trenches are taken. It only remains to “mop up.” 


A Church Without a Theology 


N interesting experiment, to say the least, in 
A church development has been undertaken by the 

congregation of the Church of the Messiah in 
New York City. Under the leadership of Rev. John 
Haynes’ Holmes, its pastor, it has ceasd to be an exclu- 
sively Christian church—Unitarian church would per- 
haps be a designation more satisfactory to the unco or- 
thodox—and becomes a community church. In fact, that 
is its new name—the Community Church of New York. 
The new name was chosen by a referendum vote of the 
members of the congregation. 

The change is more than an alteration of name. It is 
the sign of a wide variation in method and purpose from 
the rank and file of the churches of Christendom. Dr. 
Holmes has set forth the facts frankly. He could not 
have done otherwise, for frankness and fearlessness are 

bred in his bone. He speaks thus of the new venture: 


The old name had long since lost its meaning, at least’ 
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7 © Clinedinst, from Central News 
School teachers all over the United States are forming trade 
unions charterd under the American Federation of Teachers of 
which Charles B. Stillman, of Chicago, is president. The teachers’ 
unions are affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and 
with the National Woman’s Trade Union League and they are 
demanding fair working conditions and fair salaries for teachers 


for our people. To many it had a sentimental value, made 
precious by long and tender association, but it meant noth- 
ing to any of us in terms of spiritual thought and work of 
our time, and to the public at large it was a source of con- 
fusion and error. The change to the Community Church of 
New York is simply an endeavor to interpret the free, 
democratic, social religion to which we are committed, and 
to give public guarantees of our determination to live out 
the consequences of this religion to the very end. 

By this action this church has now completed a great 
work of reorganization. I have left Unitarianism, cut my- 
self off from all denominational connections of every kind, 
that I may preach a universal, humanistic religion which 
knows no bounds of any kind, not even Christianity. 

We have done away with assessments, pew rents, etc., 
and thus placed the support of the church on the absolutely 
democratic basis of free voluntary subscriptions. We have 
rewritten our covenant, eliminating every last vestige of 
theology, thus relegating all matters of belief to private in- 
dividual opinion and putting membership in the institution 
on an out-and-out citizenship basis. Any person who is a 
part of our great American community is welcome to our 
church, whether he be rich or poor, black or white, Chris- 
tian, Jew, Hindu, or Parsee. ; 

By adopting finally this new name, we put the social 
democratic stamp indelibly upon our work. We now belong 
to the community, to take rank with the school, the library, 
the community center, as a public institution for public 
service. Our work of reorganization complete, we now turn 
to the greater task of making our church effective in the 
democratic life of America. 

There need have been nothing startling in the action. 
This is the final logical phase in the evolution of the 
church over which Dr. Holmes has exercizd a powerful 
leadership. It is several years ago that he said publicly, 
‘“‘We need a new church, a church that shall be devoted 
to truth and not to tradition, that shall be movd by a 
spirit of freedom and not of authority, and that shall 
be dedicated to justice and not to charity.” 

The experiment of this nearly century old congrega- 
tion cannot be dismist with an anathema or put out of 
court with a gesture. Its leader is too sincere, too ear- 
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nest, too intelligent, how- 
ever misguided he may be 
felt to be in this extremist 
venture of his. It would 
be the part of broad- 
minded wisdom to wait 
and see what the fruits 
will be. 


Why Is a, 


‘ Voleano? 


VERY so often we 
i) are reminded by the 

bursting forth of a 
voleano that peace is no 
more permanent inside 
than outside our globe. 
Recently two peaks on op- 
posite sides of the world 
declard war at almost the 
same time. First, Kalut in 
central Java let go with 
a terrific blast (on May 
20) that laid waste twen- 
ty villages and piled up 
a death list of 15,000. 
Two days later Stromboli, 








gredients of a volcano 
ready to go to work. 

How the liquid rock 
(magma) gets out is an- 
other of the things we do 
not know. Probably it is 
squeezd up thru a fissure 
in the brittle crust— 
there are many of them 
—and at the top of the 
magma column _ great 
masses of gas collect, be- 
coming very hot under 
the pressure below and 
above. 

These hot gases eat thru 
the adjacent rock and 
form a vent for the mag- 
ma. It may flow out quite 
peaceably, as in the vol- 
canoes of Kilauea and 
Mauna Loa in Hawaii, or 
burst forth in great ex- 
plosions such as_ those 
which took place recently 
at Kalut and Stromboli. 

Most of our small store 
of volcanology we owe to 

‘the studies made at the 








off the Italian coast, . ‘ternational Film 
erupted, but fortunately 
the. casualties were few. 

Volcanoes are one of the things concerning which our 
knowledge is conspicuous by its absence. In fact, we 
have yet to learn most of the secrets concealed in the 
earth’s interior. We do know that the globe is not, as 
the schoolbooks of our father’s day taught, “a molten 
mass,” but is undoubtedly a very dense solid, more rigid- 
than steel. We know it because of the earth’s calculated 
weight, the effect on it of the pull of sun and moon, and 
in various other ways. 

No, our interior is not a molten mass, but it is sizzling 
hot in spite of the years it has had in which to cool off, 
and when by any chance the tremendous weight of the 
upper crust is lessened the solids below the spot change 
quickly to liquids and even to gas. 

What causes eruptions? As in most things about vol- 
canoes, we have to answer that we don’t know exactly. 
The best accepted theory is that, as the earth’s surface 
wrinkles in response to the shrinking effect of cooling 
age and warps to the “earth tides” which cause a twice- 
a-day rise and fall of about twelve inches in the surface 
beneath our unconscious feet, the pressure on certain 
spots is lightened enough to cause great masses of the 
interior rock to melt. Then, of course, we have the in-: 


Our only volcano going into action—Lassen Peak in the eruption 
of 1915. This photograph was taken from a point five miles distant 


Hawaiian Volcano Ob- 
servatory by Dr. T. A. 
Jaggar and his assistants. 
They have carried on an extended series of observations 
at the lava pit of Maelmaumau, and by charting the 
lava tides there Dr. Jaggar was able to predict the erup- 
tion of Mauna Loa three years ago. It is possible that 
in time man will surprize all the secrets of the earth’s 
volcanoes and that with voleanology ranking as an ex- 
act science.much loss of life and property will be 
averted. 

In this country we have only one active volcano, Las- 
sen Peak, southernmost of the Cascade Range in Cali- 
fornia. After sending up warning vapors in 1914 Lassen 
produced two very respectable eruptions in 1915, and 
over 200 lesser bursts have been reported since. But now 
Lassen seems to be losing its grip, and some observers 
predict that it will soon retire to the inactive list. 

During its period of most intense activity Lassen had 
the somewhat unusual distinction among volcanoes of 
being reported by forest rangers as guilty of setting 
two forest fires; and in the great eruption of 1915 a 
sudden blast of burning gas melted the deep snow on 
the northeast side of the peak, causing a flood that de- 
stroyed everything over a mile-wide path extending ten 
miles down the mountain slope. 


Remarkable Remarks 


ELSIE FERGUSON—I shrink from pub- 
licity. 

ACTRESS GLORIA SWANSON—I am al- 
ways broke. 


THOMAS JAY—No man looks a hero 
in a silk hat. 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN—I’m not crazy 
about money. 
JAMES M. Beck—The American 


spirit is changed. 
CHOLLY KNICKERBOCKER—There has 


long been a friendly rivalry between 
St. Thomas’ Church and St. Bartholo- 


mew’s as to which is the more popular 
edifice with the exclusive brides. 

REPRESENTATIVE GILLETT—President 
Wilson is an egoist. 

Rospert LyNp—Bernard Shaw is the 
pickpocket of illusions. 

MARY GARDEN—Every one should 
have an ethical point of view. 

MINNIE MADDERN FISKE—Our most 
clearheaded mén are vegetarians. 

LuKE McLuKeE—Any man who has 
tried to split kindling wood with a 
hatchet can tell you that George Wash- 


ington was a wall-eyed liar when he 
claimed that he chopt down a cherry 
tree with one. 

MARSHAL JOFFRE—Without America 
as an essential part the League would 
have no serious results. 

E. T. RayMonD—There are certain 
things that England does very well and 
Mr. Asquith is one of them. 

ADMIRAL SimMs—If I believed every- 
thing that is said about me, I would be 
bound to consider Nelson, John Paul 
Jones and Decatur small potatoes when 
compared to me. 














The United States Among the Nations 


An Editorial 
By Franklin H. Giddings 


HE “Big Four” is the phrase that has appeard 

in newspaper headlines more often than any 

other since the peace deliberations at Paris got 

fairly under way. In view of all the proclama- 
tions and protestations of the democratic peoples, whose 
prowess dethrond the emperors and put their militar- 
ism out of business, it is a bit odd, as we all admit, 
that the phrase refers primarily to four individuals, 
rather than to four governments, not to mention four 
nations or peoples. However, the four nations whose 
plenipotentiaries the big four individuals are, are taken 
for granted in the proceedings, and they will have some- 
thing to say and to do when the difficult task of ironing 
out a world that has been blisterd and corrugated by 
war is taken up as a steady business. The question is 
worth asking, therefore, whether the United States will 
then be one of the four, or three, or two great powers 
upon which responsibility for results will rest, and how 
her people may be expected to acquit themselves. 

So far as world recognition is concernd, the United 
States became one of the great powers dramatically 
and with startling suddenness. So the earth bursts into 
leaf and blossom in the first warm days of spring, but 
the preparation of leaf and bud and sap has been long 
and adequate. Actually America had been one of the 
great powers since the Spanish War, but her resources, 
her strength and her ideas had not been fully organizd 
and her own people did not fully know for what achieve- 
ments she was ready. Now that our relative rank is ap- 
prehended by all the world, it is important to under- 
stand better than we did, better even than we under- 
stand now, just what the elements of our strength are 
and just how in our majesty of drive and purpose we 
are likely to behave in our new and fateful role. 

Our war activities and achievements unerringly 
pickt out our chief assets and exposd our deficiencies 
and weaknesses. The experiences of war have not 
greatly alterd the schedule nor to any important ex- 
tent changed the relative positions of the items. 


UR enormous resources stand at the head of the list. 

They will continue to stand there and to back up 
our purposes thru the years of political and social recon- 
struction upon which the nations are entering. Uncle 
Sam had the accumulated funds to pull the world’s 
finances thru the most terrific economic cyclone of his- 
tory, and he has enough left in his pocket to guarantee 
a sane reorganization and adequate repairs of the ma- 
chiner'y. ; 

Our second element of strength was our man power, 
meaning by the term not merely so many millions of 
individuals, or even merely so much human physical 
strength, but meaning also the will power, the grim 
determination, the clearness of perception and the 
teachableness which made possible the swift organiza- 
tion of our human material into effective armies. Our 
man power in this sense the European peoples had not 
discernd until the reality was deployd on the battle 
fields of France. Germany, to her ruin, sneerd at our 
military potentiality and left it out of her reckoning. 

The third constituent of our strength at the begin- 
ning of the war and thruout its continuance was the 
mobility of our popular intelligence. There is no com- 
parable instance in history of so swift an awakening 
and organization of thought upon the causes and bear- 


ings of a great crisis in human affairs as we witnest 
in America after the sinking of the “Lusitania.” There 
is no comparable instance of a popular decision involv- 
ing so many individual wills so nearly unanimous and 
so spontaneously arrived at as the American decision 
to get into the war and to see it thru. 

These three factors of our strength as a great world- 
power have not been straind in a perceptible degree by 
our efforts hitherto. They will become greater and their 
momentum more resistless for years to come, but in 
the tasks which the world now faces a fourth factor 
will play a relatively larger part than it could play 
during the continuance of the war and certain elements 
of weakness and disability, which in a measure were 
kept out of sight during the years of the war, will call 
for vigorous watch and ward. 


HE further element of strength is our rich heritage 

of political habit and tradition. No intelligent ob- 
server of what is happening in Russia can fail to see that 
the tragedy of that unhappy land has its deeper explana- 
tion in the political helplessness of the people. They 
have never acquird the ideas or the habits of actual 
republicanism. Such self-government as they are capa- 
ble of is little more than the inertia of men and women, 
normally friendly and honest, who instinctively refrain 
from disorder under ordinary circumstances. Genera- 
tions must experiment and slowly learn before a work- 
ing democracy, competent to safeguard and sustain 
prosperity, can lift the Russian state to the position of 
a world power. The American people do not fully under- 
stand democracy and its problems, but they have ac- 
quird its essential habits. Easily, on the whole, they 
work their somewhat complicated political machinery, 
maintaining public order, taxing themselves in peace 
and in war, conscripting themselves if necessary, and, 
above all, cherishing, maintaining, organizing and re- 
organizing, interpreting and reinterpreting that body 
of common and statute law which, with all its imper- 
fections and not infrequent injustices, all in all, adjusts 
the relations of men and renders possible the smooth 
running of an elaborate social machinery as no other 
invention of man has approximated. That our demo- 
cratic habit and tradition will dominate, focus and di- 
rect the influence of America in world affairs from this 
time forth is a reasonable inference from facts. 


HE weaknesses and defects, ‘which in a measure will 

hamper our efforts, limit our achievements and im- 
pair our influence, are many and varied. Mankind is far 
from perfection and America shares the universal frail- 
ties.. The two or three really dangerous shortcomings 
happen to be those that attract the attention of other 
peoples and irritate them. 

Perhaps it is a failing of youth, but unhappily we 
are still, as in the days when Charles Dickens and other 
early critics wrote about us, much too addicted to talk- 
ing about our prowess and our achievements in boast- 
ful terms. The war has taught us some sharp lessons, 
but we yet have need to learn. Noblesse oblige. As one 
of the great powers of the earth we must become court- 
eous, considerate and modest. Under no circumstances 
can we swagger. 

Yet self-assertion after all is but a frailty, while the 
habit of trusting to inadequate means to accomplish our 
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purposes, impatience of slow and thorogoing prepara- 
tion, and irritable eagerness for quick returns, a peril- 
ous faith in short cuts, these are worse than frailties. 
They are a species of insincerity, which we must chas- 
tize sternly and correct if we are to play our part worth- 
ily in the world. When P. T. Barnum said that the Amer- 
ican people liked to be humbuggd, he might well have 
added “because too many of them believe in humbug 
and too many of them are accomplices in humbugging 
practises.” Other peoples have been more superstitious 
than Americans, but probably no other has had such 
faith in quacks and promoters, or has flockt in such 
multitudes to new and silly religions. These insinceri- 
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ties are, in the language of St. Paul, the old Adam of 
vur inheritance, and must be put off. It is not un- 
reasonable to expect that our new and larger responsi- 
bilities will prove to be a regenerating pressure. What- 
ever the reason for it may be, neither the individual 
nor the community, the executive nor the parliament, 
the citizen nor the nation, is so prone to play the fool 
when bearing responsibility and observd of all the world 
as when foot free and vagabond. Thinking soberly, and 
not more highly of ourselves than we ought to think, 
let us enter upon our larger obligation as we enterd 
into our struggle for independence, with “a decent re- 
gard to the opinions of mankind.” 


Nation Making and Nation Breaking 


An Editorial 
By Edwin E. Slosson 


UBLISHERS who have been holding up their 
geographies until boundaries are settld will find 
map-printing more expensive than formerly be- 
cause it will take more colors. The new map of 
Europe will look more like that of the seventeenth than 
that of the nineteenth century. The Paris Conference, 
with only half its work done, has put seven new na- 
tions upon the map and may have to add at least as 
many more. Poland, Finland, Yugoslavia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Hedjaz and Palestine have already 
been recognizd. A chain of border provinces extending 
from the Baltic to the Caspian are striving to split off 
from the Russian empire, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Ukrainia, Crimea, Georgia and Armenia. The Syrians, 
Assyrians and Siberians are talking independence. The 
Rhineland and Bavaria may secede from Germany. Free 
cities may be set up like Fiume and Constantinople. In- 
dia, Ireland, Korea, Catalonia and the Philippines are 
clamoring to cut loose. A democratic President, true to 
the traditions of his party in this respect at least, has 
exalted secession into a universal principle, and all sub- 
ordinated nationalities want to take advantage of it. 

But President Wilson is not responsible for the move- 
ment toward regionalism. He and his colleags of the 
Conference are merely trying to guide into peaceful 
channels a force that otherwise might disrupt the world. 
It is only under a strong and just national government 
that the rights of individuals receive recognition. It is 
only under a strong and just international government 
that the rights of nationalities will receive recognition. 
The object of the League of Nations is to make associa- 
tion voluntary rather than compulsory. 

Fear and not friendliness is still chiefly the motive 
that draws people together. The frightend nations 
snuggle up to one another like children in the dark. Al- 
liances are defensive when they are not offensive, that 
is, they always are formd with reference to some ex- 
ternal force. The American tourist visiting a European 
village calls it cozy and companionable. He assumes that 
the houses are crowded so close together because the 
people likd each other so much. When he has livd there 
awhile he discovers his error. Folks were forced to hud- 
dle together in village slums because of foes in the fields. 
The streets were narrow because they were dangerous. 
The towns were walld in. Agoraphobia was an epidemic 
disease in the Middle Ages, for all open spaces were to 
be feard. When folks are free to scatter out as in our 
western states they settle each family on its own farm 
a quarter mile apart, or if they choose to congregate 


they still keep a spacious yard between the dwellings. 
On the other hand, those of us who are gregariously 
inclind gather together by the million or more, and pile 
our habitations on top of one another to the hight of 
thirty or forty stories. 

If now there could be a world organization affording 
the freedom and security of the national government 
then the two opposing tendencies could find natural ad- 
justment. As we look back over history we see that the 
centripetal and centrifugal forces have alternately pre- 
vaild. The nineteenth century was an age of integra- 
tion, of imperialism. The unification of Italy and of Ger- 
many, the expansion of England, Russia, France and 
the United States were its characteristic features. But 
before the close of the last century the contrary trend be- 
came evident. Obsolescent tongues were revivd and dia- 
lects developd into languages. Czech, Provencal, Ukrain- 
ian, Irish, Catalan, Norwegian, Hebrew, Slovenian, Polish, 
Finnish, Lithuanian and Basque were taught as a basis 
of nationalistic aspirations. Peasant costumes became 
fashionable and primitive customs came into vogue. Na- 
tional churches were championd by those who had no 
faith in their creeds. Antiquated ceremonies were res- 
urrected. Local handicrafts were encouragd and local 
legends disinterrd or invented. Folksongs and dances 
were cultivated and historic pageantry became popular. 
Everywhere the spirit of particularism grew and patri- 
otism was narrowd and intensified. 


T was this spirit that precipitated the Great War and 

the war in turn has intensified the spirit. The Peace 
Conference could not check or control it if it wanted to. 
It can only register the results, and if possible provide 
a means of regulating the more violent manifestations 
of such movements in the future. We cannot tell how 
far the pendulum will swing in the direction of sepa- 
ratism and it does not matter whether we like the way 
it swings or not. We may think it more profitable to 
study Esperanto than Gaelic. We may like the metric 
measures better than yards or varas. We may prefer a 
uniform currency to pounds, francs and rubles. We may 
believe it better to rub out boundary lines than to draw 
new ones. But against such mass movements with a 
swing of centuries any individual is powerless. It is the 
rhythm of the ages, the eternal alternation between 
synthesis and analysis, imperialism and localism, aggre- 
gation and dissipation, consolidation and separation, in- 
tegration and disintegration, unification and multiplica- 
tion, the systole and diastole of the pulse of progress. 
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Murder as a Political Instrument 


An Editorial 
By Harold Howland 


HERE can be but one answer to the concerted 
murderous attempts that are being made on 
American public men. That is swift, merciless 
punishment. To be sure, the perpetrators must 
first be caught, and that may not prove an easy matter. 
But it must be done, no matter what demands the task 
may make upon the state and federal governments. 

When those who made and those who plannd the at- 
tacks are discoverd, there must be no hesitancy or 
leniency in the infliction of penalty. For these are no 
ordinary crimes. 

The usual crime of the police records and the crim- 
inal courts springs from anger or cupidity or some other 
human weakness. But these wholesale attempts at mur- 
der are fruits not of the passions but of the brain. 
They are political, not personal. Their purpose is not 
injury to an individual but ruin to an _ institution. 
They aim squarely at the foundations of government 
itself. In them sound the voices of misguided men who 
cry out “Deliver the administration of the public af- 
fairs into our hands to do with as we will, or we will 
kill.” 


They are attempts at the application of murder as a 
political instrument. 

The problem presented by these cowardly outrages 
is not that of the respective merits of two political 
philosophies. It is not the question of whether democ- 
racy or Bolshevism is right. It is the question whether 
the adherents of Bolshevism or any other “ism” what- 
ever shall be permitted to murder those who do not 
agree with them. The same problem would be raisd if 
a group of believers in the Constitution of the United 
States should set about murdering Socialists, Bolshev- 
ists, Anarchists, or the adherents of any other shade 
of red or black. The constituted government of a de- 
mocracy could not permit such a practise without com- 
mitting suicide. 

Shall there be law or shall there not? Shall there be 
freedom or shall there not? Shall there be government 
or shall there not? 

America knows but one answer. The answer must be 
made good with all the conviction that burns in the 
soul of the American people, and with all the force that 
the American nation wields. 


Editorially Speaking 


Women are people. 
HEE 
Sensitive sould “antis” can go down South, where 


“chivalry” still flourishes. 
KEE 


State legislatures, please remember there are ladies 
present and don’t shove. The line forms on the right. 
KX 
Wilson wanted peace without victory. He got victory 
without peace. 
KK 
“The Covenant of the League of Nations is a revolution- 
ary document.”—Senator Reed. 
And possibly the Constitution of the United States 
-was tainted with revolution in the trying days of 1787. 


HEE 


The proposal, describd on another page, for the adop- 
tion of a thirteen-month year, seems to have so many 
things in its favor that it makes us suspicious. Noth- 
ing, in this cantankerous old world, could be so perfect 
as the new plan looks. But not even our naturally suspi- 
cious nature has yet been able to find a flaw in it. If you 
find one, let us know. 

KKK 

The refusal of the Rules Committee of the House to 
permit the repeal of the Daylight Saving law to be 
tackt on to the Agricultural Appropriation bill as a 
“rider,” sets a splendid precedent. Each piece of legis- 
lation ought to run the gauntlet of congressional con- 
sideration on its own legs. Riders on appropriation bills 
ought to be banisht forever in both houses of Con- 
gress. 


EXE 


Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau has hit the nail square- 
ly. He said in his protest on the Allied terms of peace, 
“We must then renounce the realization of all our aims 
in the spheres of politics, economics and ideals.” Pre- 





cisely. That is just what the Great War was all about. 
The Germans fought to impose their “aims in the 
spheres of politics, economics and ideals” upon the 
world. The Allies fought to prevent it. Unless the Ger- 
man people are compelld to renounce those aims, the 
war will have been fought in vain. 
KX 

Mysterious dangers are portentously hinted at if the 
prohibition of wine and beer goes into effect on July 1. 
The “wet” advocates seem to be trying to scare Con- 
gress into believing that the workingman deprivd of 
his beer will become a raging rebel neither to hold nor 
to bind. Congress would do well to stop its ears for a 
moment and calmly reflect that the workingmen of two- 
thirds of the states have already been deprivd of wine 
and beer by state prohibition—and the republic still 
stands. In spite of Mr. Wilson, since the nation has de- 
cided that it will have prohibition, let us have it forth- 
with. Those who want to drink will never like it any- 
way—until they have tried it for a while. 

KEE 


It seems hard for Americans to understand Italians. 
But it is worth trying. Any American who would really 
like to comprehend the Italian point of view would be 
repaid for careful pondering of a statement made to an 
American journalist in Paris by Prime Minister Or- 
lando: 

We suffer much from the fact that the Italian people are 
rot understood abroad. We once had a statesman namd 
Macchiavelli and from that time to this the outside’ world 
believes that secret meanings and indirect motives are hid- 
den in every proposal advanced by Italy. In point of fact ~ 
the Italian people are profoundly sentimental. They are 
guided by their real feelings of patriotism rather than by 
their interests. Our people are poor; and yet while other 
rich peoples look after their pocketbooks, in the decisions 
of the Italian people economic interests have little weight. 

There is a lot of truth in the Premier’s explanation. 
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EXICO is again seething in unrest. Four 

Carranza generals have declared themselves 

for the presidency with all the power of their 

respective armies behind them. Four revolu- 
tionary leaders with not less than 5000 men behind 
them at all times and on occasions boasting as many 
as 40,000 followers each, are still running amuck in the 
land. 

It is nine years ago this summer since the revolution 
began in the overthrow of the Diaz régime. For five of 
those years a hermetically sealed censorship has pre- 
vented the true facts on Mexico coming to the outside 
world. The censorship is now off, and whether it did 
more good or harm to Mexico is beside the real question 
for its reason. Germany had plotted to involve this coun- 
try in war with Mexico in order to prevent the United 
States throwing its strength into the European war; 
and to prevent German propaganda fomenting bad rela- 
tions with Mexico, the State Department screwd the 
lid down tight on all news from Mexico. In this interval 
Mexican propaganda was not idle. Platform, press, 
“movie films” have been utilized to the utmost to spread 
abroad favorable accounts of conditions in the republic 
to the south of us. I encounterd one set of films the 
other day, supplied by paid Mexican propaganda, which 
is designd to reach 500,000 American schools. If this 
propaganda portrayed true conditions in Mexico, no 
objection could be taken to it; but it has been as insidi- 
ously false as anything ever put over by German agents: 

However, the lid is now off Mexican news. Four em- 
bassies have notified the Mexican Government that 
there must be a clean-up. These four embassies are the 
American, the French, the British and the Spanish. 
Mexico bulkt large in the Peace Conference and will 
be taken up by the new League of Nations. Also Mexi- 
can affairs are to be fully discust in the present session 
of Congress. Facts are no longer to be supprest. What 
are the facts as to Mexico? 

First as to railroads—of Mexico’s thirty or more rail 
lines, only one can be run on regular schedule. That is 
the line from Laredo to Mexico City; and both passen- 
ger and freight trains on this line have to be preceded 
by “exploradora” trains—an engine with armor-proof 
box cars filled with soldiers and rapid-fire guns. On the 
passenger and freight trains also go two carloads of 
soldiers in armored box cars—one behind the engine, 
the other to the rear of the train. On other lines condi- 
tions are appalling. I quote from an official report sent 
up less than a week ago: “The line from Monterey to 
Tampico was attackt three times in one week in April. 
Several passengers were killed and wounded, among 
then an American. Governor Osuna, of the Gulf coun- 
try, narrowly escaped being kidnapt. The line from 
Tampico to San Luis Potosi is so unsafe it is practically 
unused. The line from Puebla to Vera Cruz is unused, 
Jalapa on this line having been captured in the last 
month. On the other line to Vera Cruz, in December, 
there were only eight days in the month when trains 
were not blown up.” 

I went over this line myself in March on a Sunday. 
The rebels blew up the train Monday. This line used to 
have eighty to ninety good locomotives. It now has left 
only eight. In the Tehauntepec country conditions are 
worse. Bodies of rebels or train men alternately dangle 
from the telegraph poles as the victory has gone in each 
day’s skirmish. Across the Isthmus, traffic is at a stand- 
still. On the Old Central Line from Torreon, there has 
been no passenger traffic for four years. The lives of the 
train men are so continuously in danger that in the 
words of a brakeman, who has been imprest into the serv- 
ices of three different generals, “the trainmen have been 
imperiled in three ways, by being compelled to haul off 
their own wounded, by enemies hiding along the tracks, 
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Mexico Is Our 


Conditions Down 


and, worst of all, by their own 
generals. “Oh,” he added, “I wish 
the old times were back. Things 
were different when I began rail- 
roading. For six solid years we 
worked for American managers 
and: not once was a shot fired.” 
As to security of life and prop- 
erty—it is nil. There are in the 
field four revolutionary armies 
under recognized leadership—Fe- 
lix Diaz in the Vera Cruz region, 
Pelaez in the oil region, Villa in 
the north, Meixueiro in Oaxaca. 
But there are also in the field al- 
most as many roving predatory 
bands as there are hills to hide 
them. It is from these, rather than 
the recognized revolutionary lead- 
ers, that the danger to life and 
property comes. Many of Car- 
ranza’s soldiers will tell you with 
naive frankness their pay consists 
of “25 cents a day and a free 
hand”; and they don’t get the 25 
cents. That is why they are sol- 
diers by day and bandits by night. 
That is how the rebels get their 
supply of arms and ammunition. 
You can buy a cartridge belt for 
25 to 10 cents, and a rifle from 
$2.50 up; and in many of the Car- 
ranza garrisons are secretly placed 
revolutionary soldiers, ready -to 
act when the time is opportune. 
That is how markt money stolen 
from mining and oil paymasters 


There as | 
By Agnes C. | 


























Photugraphs International Film 


Villa’s forces, operating in the north, are one of the fo 


’ Because of the paralysis of general industry, many a 
yur Next Job poor peon has taken to banditry, who would otherwise 
be a law-abiding Mexican; and because of the general 
lawlessness and inability of the Carranza Government 


as I S aw T h em fo r M y se lf to put it down, kidnapping has become almost epidemic. 
Only last fall a young fellow from Los Angeles was 
es C Laut captured by a roving band in the north. His ears were 


cut off and sent to his friends with a demand for a ran- 
som of $5000. His people were poor and there was delay 
in raising the money. By the time the ransom fee could 
be sent in it was met by messengers coming. out with 
the boy’s fingers and demands for another $5000; and 
while the community was gasping with horror over that 
outrage, word came that the boy had been murderd. 

Somewhat similar was a case near E] Paso a few 
months later. This time the demand was for $15,000. 
It was sent to the appointed place in bills. “To with 
bills,” yelld the capfkin of the bandits. “Go back and 
get it in gold”; and back the Americans went and and 
got it in gold. 





is later found on the persons of 
Carranza officers. 

“All the ammunition we now 
use,” declared a revolutionary cap- 
tain in the south, “we get»from 
the Government forces. We cap- 
ture some. The rest we buy. It is 
poor stuff. About one cartridge in 
five goes off. The powder is so bad, 
the bullets so poorly centerd, they 
split and jam the rifles.” 

“Do you get the ammunition 
from the men or officers?” 

“From the very highest officers. 
Gold is very pretty,” he added. 

“Where do you get the dynamite 
to blow up the trains?” I askt an- 
other revolutionary leader. 

“From construction camps and 
passing trains.” ; 

“How do you know when dyna- 
mite has come in on the train?” 

“Carranza men and trainmen 
are in our pay.” 

“Why do you blow up trains?” 

“To get the customs receipts 
coming up in gold to Mexico 





HEN I was in Mexico City in March, a boy who was 

the son of a Carranza supporter was kidnapt off a 
ranch not ten miles from the city. The demand was 
for 4000 pesos. It was pay, or see the boy mutilated. The 
money was paid over in broad daylight opposite a park 
as public as Central Park, New York, and 1000 pesos 
was paid the police to look the other way. About the 
same time, two other boys were capturd. One was so 
badly injurd in the scrimmage he was left on the road. 
The other was brought in to his father’s door and $1800 
paid for his release. When I was in the oil country late 
in March, Carranza’s entire garrison band of musicians 
was capturd and carried off to the hills by bandits; and 
a local governor was let go simply because the foraging 
raid was too rapid to delay escape by carrying him 


City.” . , along. 
“How do you know when it is Mexico City normally has a population of 500,000. 
coming? ; Today Mexico City numbers close on a million people, 
“More Carranza men in our the great increase coming from country people, who 
pay. 


have fled the country regions to escape plundering bands 
and are now living in the city as they can, many of them 
sleeping at night in the streets with a newspaper for a 
blanket. In Mexico City today are 116,000 children run- 
ning about homeless and school-less and in many cases 
orphaned by the nine years of war. The fate of the boys 
is bad enough. Another nine years and they will gradu- 
om ate full-fledged criminals. The fate of the girls can be 
: seen in any Mexican hospital, where poor" little bodies 
not yet in their teens are dying from defilement in sol- 
dier or bandit camp. These conditions are untellable. 
Girls in the Gulf country are sold as low as $5. Neither 
can the suffering of daughters of American colonists 
be told here. They are on record in the State Depart- 
ment, At one time there were 50,000 American colonists 
in Mexico. There are less than 5000 today. The others 
have fled long since for their lives, leaving their life 
work—coffee, or sugar, or cotton plantations in smok- 
ing ruins. The record of these is as gruesome as any- 
thing told of Belgium. Multiply Belgium by seven years 
instead of four; and a faint idea of conditions in Mexico 
can be glimpst. 

All this takes no account of mines seized and looted of 
bullion, of ranches stript bare, of oil fields harried till 
the oil producers clubbed together and with the full ap- 
proval of the State Department paid Pelaez $60,000 a 
month to protect them from raids. It is blackmail, of 
course; but at the time the blackmail] was first levied, 
the Great War needed oil; and’ the navies of the world 
were within three weeks of no oil. In spite of paying 
$60,000 a month blackmail, seventeen oil men have been 


murdered in a year, thirty-four assaulted and robbed of 
the fo revolutionary armies under recognized leadership every stitch of clothing and [Continued on page 418 
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“One Carranza officer was court- 
martialed and shot for betraying 
a Vera Cruz train—was he not?” 

“That was his funeral, not 
ours.” 


























New Lights on the Russian Revolution 


By Edwin 


E are already getting a considerable instal- 
ment of the twenty thousand volumes that 
will be written about the Russian Revolu- 
tion. Two of those in ‘hand, Russia’s Ag- 
ony and Russian Revolution Aspects, are by men on 
the spot, journalists, that is to say, traind eye-wit- 
nesses;°one, Robert Wilton, correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times, the other, R. C. Long, correspondent of the 
American Associated Press. Both are of course anti- 
Bolshevik. Mr. Wilton is also anti-Semite, for he lays 
the excesses of revolution largely to the Jews, especially 
the American Jews. He sees no safety for Russia till 
the Jews are sent to Palestine—and we must assume, 
tho he does not say so, that he wants them chaind up 
there. He says that in April, 1918, the Bolshevist Gov- 
ernment, including 384 People’s Commissaries, was 
represented by 2 Negroes, 13 Russians, 15 Chinamen, 
22 Armenians and Georgians, and more than 300 Jews. 
Of the last, 264 had come from the United States dur- 
ing the revolution. Evidently, then, they had receivd 
serviceable training in the art of getting offices during 
their sojourn in our midst, even if they got none of the 
other forms of Americanism. 
Mr. Wilton livd in Russia from boyhood and so 


knows the language and the people. His bulky volume. 


is a mine of information on the things we want most 
to know about. Particularly useful is his detaild and 
careful tho unsympathetic account of the various revo- 
tionary parties and their leaders: “The hope of Russia” 
in his opinion is the Cossacks, to whom he devotes sev- 
eral eulogistic chapters. His great regret is that Kor- 
nilov and his Cossacks did not overthrow Kerensky. He 
accuses Kerensky as well as Lenin of being supported 
by German money. But the eclipse of Russia is only 
temporary. “The day of Lenin and destruction draws to 
a close.”” Doubtless, but he wrote this in December, 1917, 
and still Lenin and destruction prevail and even the 
stedfast Cossacks have not provd immune from the 
infection. 

The reason the muzhik succumbd so easily to Bol- 
shevist influence is because he has “no consciousness of 
nationality,”. no patriotism and no comprehension “of 
the idea of property in general” and especially of land- 
ed property. In the mind of the Russian peasant “lands, 


E. Slosson 


waters and all that therein live or grow are God’s” and 
hence belong to one man as much as another. ‘ 

Mr. Wilton throws a great deal of light on the origin 
of the war and the causes of Russian inefficiency. The 
revelations of the Sukhomlinov trial, which arousd 
great excitement in Europe, were not reported in our 
papers, so I quote the passage showing how the Czar’s 
generals conspired to trick their sovereign when he 
tried to cancel the mobilization order which Germany 
used as an excuse for declaring war. General Sukhom- 
linov testified : 

On the night of July 30 I was rung up by the Emperor 
and told to cancel the mobilization. It was a direct order, 
not admitting rejoinder. I was overcome, knowing that it 
was impossible to cancel the mobilization for technical rea- 
sons, and also because it would provoke frightful confusion 
in the country. ... Half an hour later General Yanush- 
kevich telephoned. The Emperor had told him to suspend 

















U. 8. Oficial from Keystone View 

Japanese troops who are fighting the Bolsheviki in Siberia make 
their headquarters in freight cars, permitting transportation in the 
shortest possible time. The group here is cooking its noonday meal 

















U. 8. Official from Western Newspaper Union 


The Thirty-first United States Infantry in Siberia on a practise hike toward Vladivostok 
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the mobilization. He replied that it was 
technically impossible to do so. Then the 
Tsar had said: “All the same, suspend 
it.” General Yanushkevich askt me what 
was he to do. I replied, “Do nothing.” I 
heard General Yanushkevich utter a sigh 
of relief, saying, “Thank God!” 
“ Next morning I lied to the Emperor 
—I told him that the mobilization was 
proceeding partially, only in the south- 
west, altho I knew that the mobilization 
was a general one and that it was im- 
possible to stop it. Fortunately the Em- 
peror changd his mind that day, and I 
was thankd instead of being censurd.” 
Mr. Long, unlike Mr. Wilton, does 
not sympathize with General Korni- 
lov in his attempt to capture Petro- 
grad and overthrow Kerensky. The 
fear inspird by the Tatar general’s 
“Savage Division” rousd the people 
to resist them. Even the Bolsheviki 














stood by Kerensky and Kornilov’s 
coup d'état was a failure. Mr. Long 
gives the following description of how 














International Film 

“Long Live the Third International” reads the banner draped 
around the altar in a public square in Petrograd, the scene 
of one of many May Day demonstrations in Russia 


Kornilov’s proclamation was printed at Moghilev: 

When the staff printers, Bolsheviks to a man, refusd to 
set up the proclamation in which the revolt was justified, 
he sent to the typesetting room ten Tekke Turcomans, all 
men over six feet high, with enormous Mongolian skulls, 
oblique eyes, yellow skins, and particularly ferocious ex- 
pressions, and these, with their long curvd sabers drawn, 
stood over the compositors while the proclamation was 
meekly set up. But the compositors were cleverer than the 
Turcomans. They printed Kornilov’s proclamations; but 
they printed secretly at the same time Kerensky’s procla- 
mation denouncing the revolt, and the two proclamations 
were loaded on railroad cars, and distributed at the same 
time. 


The most interesting features of Russian Revolution 
Aspects are the personal sketches and interviews of 
the leading actors in the great drama. Mr. Long quotes 
the despairing Kerensky as saying: “I am supposd to 
be supported by all reasonable men, but there are no 
reasonable men in Russia.” He visited Protopopov, ex- 
Minister of the Interior, in his cell in the Fortress of 


U. 8. Official from Keystone View 

These ringleaders of the Bolshevik government at Tomsk were executed by the Czechs 
at Ekaterinburg. Right to left they are: the promotor of Bolshevik propaganda, the 
town commissionaire and the chief justice. The girl stenographer was executed, too 


St. Peter and St. Paul, expecting to find him professing 
innocence, but Protopopov declard: “I am guilty of the 
most awful crime that a man can commit, the crime of 
failing to understand the spirit of my age.” General 
Rennenkampf, in a neighboring cell, when askt for the 
reason of his defeat, replied: “I am told that the cause 
of Russia’s defeat is that three-quarters of her officers 
are Germans; the real cause is that three-quarters of 
them are Russians.” 

Mr. Long’s conclusion is worth quoting now that the 
Allies have undertaken to reéstablish Russia: 


Order in Russia if it is not to be reéstablisht by Russians 
—which means, left to be brought about by exhaustion— 
can only be restord with certainty by general military pen- 
etration, followed by reorganization, with the reconstruc- 
tion of officialdom, the restoration of the police, and wide- 
spread financial, industrial and commercial reforms. The 
autocracy in peace time needed a million and a half sol- 
diers to maintain a very precarious order; and to restore 
order by compulsion today would require a force at least 
as large. That is the obstacle facing America and her 
allies. The present weak assistance given to the anti-Bol- 
shevik parties may easily ensure the overthrow of the al- 
ready shaken Government of Soviets; but this is not enough. 
The experience of Lvoff and Kerensky in 1917 shows that 
a non-Bolshevik Government of the capital is not in itself 
sufficient to maintain local order or to enforce plans of 
reconstruction without which Russia cannot flourish. A 
bourgeois, Menshevik, Social-Revolutionary, or coalition 
Government set up in Petrograd or Moscow after the fall 
of the Bolsheviks will not have authority thruout the coun- 
try unless it is buttrest upon the “strong government 
power” which the first Provisional Governments and the 
Bolsheviks alike plannd, but alike faild to create. The pop- 
ular notion in America that once the Bolshevik despotism 
is overthrown, the Russian majority will voluntarily unite, 
keep order and bear burdens, is not supported by the ex- 
perience of 1917. The ultimate problem, therefore, before 
America and the Allies will not be: what Government Rus- 
sia chooses, but how that Government is to be kept afloat. 

It is curious to see that the sharpest criticism of the 
Bolsheviki comes from those who might be expected to 
have a certain sympathy with their views. Certain 
American and British capitalists seem to be snuggling 
up to the Soviet and we often hear a defense of it from 
ladies and gentlemen whose hands have no hint of cal- 
louses. But the Social Democrats, and especially the 
Russian Socialist Revolutionists and Anarchists, re- 
nounce the Bolsheviki and all their works in stronger 
language than any mere bour- [Continued on page 416 
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The activities of the Rockefeller Institute in its health crusade extend to every part 
of the world. The key indicates the most important work in each country 


Making the Whole World Well 


What the Rockefeller Foundation Is Doing for Humanity 
By President George E. Vincent 








ITH the coming of peace an effort is to be 

made to bring nations into closer relations 

of understanding and good will. Gradually 

more normal conditions of intercourse will 
be reéstablisht. Restrictions upon travel and commerce 
will be relaxt. There will be an exchange not only of 
commodities but of ideas. Each country will be urged 
to contribute its best achievements to a common fund 
upon which all lands may draw. In this commerce of 
culture, science, sympathy and idealism, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation gladly puts its policies, personnel 
and resources at the service of the world. 

Foremost in public interest of all its various activi- 
ties is the campaign against tuberculosis in France. It 
may well be askt whether it was not presumptuous for 
Americans to go crusading against tuberculosis in the 
land of Louis Pasteur. French scientific men understood 
the theory of tuberculosis and the principles which 
underlie control of it. For example, the sanatorium at 
Bligny, thirty miles south of Paris, is said to be equaled 
by few and surpast by only one or two Ameri- 
can institutions of this sort. In the organization of 
local committees, in relief measures, in issuing litera- 
ture and in carrying on educational work, in Govern- 
ment provision for tuberculous soldiers, in setting 
apart hospital beds, and in other ways much was being 
done in France when the American Commission arrived. 

It soon became apparent, however, that these various 
institutions and activities were few in number, isolated, 
almost unrelated. In France ideas do not spread rapidly 
by imitation as they do in the United States. There are 
few French national organizations which can quickly 
inform every community of what is being done in every 
other. The “boosting” spirit is largely lacking in the 
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Gallic character. Individualism, both personal and of 
the group or community, is a dominant influence. 

The American contribution, then, has been a demon- 
stration of organized team-play. Only as dispensaries, 
hospitals, sanatoria, preventatoria, open-air schools, 
home supervision by visiting nurses, relief, extra food, 
educational campaigns, committees, and government of- 
ficials are all fitted into a coéperative and unified sys- 
tem, can really effective results be secured. The Com- 
mission for the Prevention of Tuberculosis of the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Tuberculosis Bureau 
of the American Red Cross set themselves the task of 
demonstrating te the French people the possibilities 
cf such team-play. The Nineteenth Arrondissement in 
Paris and the Department of Eure-et-Loir of the prov- 
inces were selected for intensive organization of the 
essential agencies of tuberculosis control. 

Four dispensaries were planned for the Arrondisse- 
ment, three of these being opend and in operation be- 
fore the end of 1918. Groups of nurses, or visiteuses 
@hygiéne, attached to these centers, visited patients in 
their homes. The Red Cross provided extra hospital 
wards, opend sanatoria and preventatoria in the sub- 
urbs, and supplied food and clothing to needy sufferers 
from tuberculosis. Thus, elements relatively ineffective 
-when isolated were combined into a mutually reinforc- 
ing codperation. 

In the Department of Eure-et-Loir during 1918 four 
central dispensaries and six secondary centers were 
opend. Another six were nearly completed; seven 
others were located for future development. It is expect- 
ed that by July, 1919, the twenty-three calld for in the 
program will be in operation. In the chief towns the 
French have set aside hospital beds for the use of the 
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SS 
centers in which 
special courses 
could be organ- 
izd which should 
consist of lec- 
tures, clinics, hos- 
pital and sana- 
torium experi- 
ence and _ field 
work in visiting 
patients in their 
homes. French 
and American 
physicians were 
engagd as_in- 
structors, oppor- 
tunities of the 
essential kind 
were securd, 
bourses, or schol- 
arships, of 150 
In North Carolina—the children are gathered outside the francs per month 
Saratoga School awaiting the regular visit from the dentist were offerd. 





commission. A 
sanatorium is 
being prepared 
near Dreux. A 
day camp is avail- 
able just north 
of Chateaudun. 
French  authori- 
ties and local 
committees are 
coéperating 
heartily in secur- 
ing facilities, and 
as the Red Cross 
withdraws will 
assume _ increas- 
ing responsibility 
for relief work, 
the provision of 
extra food, etc. 
When the com- 
mission was or- 
ganized in 1917, 
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In Brazil—house to house calls are made among fishermen’s In France—this is visitor’s day at one of the municipal 
families and intensive treatment for hookworm is given kindergartens where bodies and minds are both cared for 
one of the prob- French women of 
lems was to find | @ ie a a satisfactory 
public health "hare type responded in 
nurses who were ; , "i. a! neta te gratifying num- 
familiar with tu- , Paes : i Te a se bers. About sev- 
berculosis work mo ia wy — 2S See ae enty were en- 
and who could : : ' — i rolld by the 
speak French flu- spring of 1918. 
ently. Fortunate- At the end of the 
ly, a group of ex- : year forty-five 
ceptionally able ) nurses were in 
and loyal Ameri- the service of the 
can nurses was ‘ ¥ commission. 
securd. But it 5X ‘= a Fifty-six others 
was soon evident ‘a . were in training. 
that reliance must rs as “Do you know 
more and more . ata. the Medicinal 
be placed upon . ‘ Tank?” asks a 
the training of a nee 4 writer in Le 
French personnel. =e Matin of Novem- 
One of the first *% ber 30, 1918. “It 
tasks,  there- 








is an invention of 
fore, was to pro- In China—constructing the Anatomy Building, one of the the Rockefeller 
vide in Paris “Green City” of the Peking Union Medical College Foundation. This 
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tank rolls over the roads of France, bearing signboards. 
... Behold this tank entering a city—or a village... . 
Delegates cover the city with posters. And such posters! 
Barnum and Bailey would not be ashamd of them... . 
The legends and designs make people laugh. They gather 
in a circle, they are amusd—and instructed. . . . This 
is their harang brought to us by posters and cinema: 
No one, O Frenchmen, has excelld you in the scientific 
study of tuberculosis. But it is not enough that your scien- 
tists combat this disease; each one of you must take part 
in the battle, must benefit from the knowledge acquird, 
and perform in his 
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were suffering from the disease were striking. In Ham- 
burg, Arkansas, the number of calls fell from 2312 in 
1916 to 259 in 1917 and to 59 in 1918, a reduction for 
ihe period of 97.4 per cent. The per capita cost for 1917 
was $1.45; for 1918 it was only 44 cents. In four other 
communities the percentage of reduction varied from 
95.4 per cent to 80 per cent, while the per capita costs 
ranged from $1.25 to 46 cents. 

A constant aim of the Foundation’s International 
Health Board is to turn over to government agencies 
public health activities which have been demonstrated to 

be effective, The 





turn the office of 
educator. ... You 
think of tubercu- 
losis only after you 
have it. We are go- 
ing to make you 
think of it all the 
time so that you 
may protect your- 
self against its in- 
vasion. . . . This 
way, this way, fol- 
low the crowd. .. . 
We put medicine 
within the reach of 
little children. This 
way, this way, tell 
us what you prefer, 
moving pictures or 
the hospital. Our 
show saves you 
from the hospital. 
We are advertizing 








anti-malaria cam- 
paigns in Arkan- 
sas and Missis- 
sippi have been 
carried out in 
closest codpera- 
tion with the 
health boards of 
these states. 

A yellow fever 
epidemic was re- 
ported in Guate- 
mala in June, 
1918. After con- 
sultation with the 
Guatemalan Min- 
ister in Washing- 
ton, the Interna- 
tional Health 
Board tenderd its 








public health.” 


There is little 
to add to this description of the educational campaign 
of the commission. During 1918 three traveling ex- 
hibits and groups of lecturers visited ten departments, 
and in 141 towns of 3000 or more population gave 875 
lectures with demonstrations and exhibits. In the same 
period 2,115,708 pieces of printed matter, posters, 
pamphlets, post cards and games were widely distrib- 
uted thruout the whole of France. 

A campaign of extension has reachd twenty-seven 
departments. Representatives of the commission and of 
the American Red Cross have visited leading towns 
and cities in a systematic effort to organize local com- 
mittees and to induce these groups to establish dis- 
pensaries as the first step toward a complete plan for 
control of tuberculosis. In the twenty-seven depart- 
ments, at the time of the first visit, twenty-one dis- 
pensaries were already in existence. By the end of the 
year fifty-seven new dispensaries had been opend; 
twenty other dispensaries were in process of installa- 
tion, and plans for forty-nine more had been definitely 
made. Besides these dispensaries, fifteen laboratories 
were arranged for; thirty-eight new nurses installed, 
and forty-two new and active communities organized. 
It is important to remember that almost all of the ex- 
pense, not only for the creation but for the maintenance 
of these activities,:is borne by the French themselves. 

The demonstrations begun in 1916 to test the possi- 
bilities of ridding a community of malaria were con- 
tinued during 1918. In four towns in Arkansas anti- 
mosquito measures were carried out with markt suc- 
cess. By draining or filling pools, by ditching sluggish 
streams, and by oiling surface water which could not 
be dealt with otherwise, the breeding of the anopheles 

(malaria-carrying mosquito) was almost wholly pre- 
vented. Thus the sole means by which malaria can be 
transmitted was eliminated. The results as tested by 
the number of calls made by physicians on persons who 


{n Guatemala—the fight against yellow fever was carried on 
under these leaders. General Gorgas is second from the right 


services to the 
President of the 
Republic, and of- 
ferd to send a competent medical officer with funds to 
codperate in bringing the epidemic under control. On 
July 11; 1918, Dr. Joseph H. White, releasd from the 


army and granted leave by the Public Health Service, - 


saild for Guatemala. The epidemic was brought under 
control, so that when on September 19 Dr. White was 
compeld to return, infection was left at only one point. 
The resident representative of the board took charge 
and continud appropriate measures, On December 4 he 
reported that no yellow fever remaind in Guatemala. 

With the hearty codperation of the Government of 
Ecuador and of the municipality of Guayaquil measures 
for yellow fever control were actively inaugurated No- 
vember 27, 1918. The attack is being directed against 
the stegomyia mosquito, by which alone yellow fever 
can be communicated. By the end of December 125 men, 
divided into squads of five each, were systematically at 
work in the city of Guayaquil. 


Y far the most extensive work of the International 

Health Board has to do with hookworm infection 
which prevails in almost all tropical and semi-tropical 
lands, in the southern states of America, and in mining 
districts in several European countries. The policy of 
the board is to work only in coéperation with govern- 
ments, and so soon as may be, after successful demon- 
strations have been made, to turn the undertaking over 
to public control. The usual program of procedure in- 
cludes: (1) an infection survey to determine the preva- 
lence of the disease; (2) an intensive demonstration of 
treatment to cure the victims of the malady, together 
with (3) a campaign of popular education as to the 
nature, control and prevention of hookworm disease, 
and (4) a persistent effort to secure the provision of 
proper sanitary facilities and- regulations by which 
alone the pollution of the soil and the reinfection of 
the population can be avoided. 
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While the relief of large populations 
from the limitations and _ suffering 
which are consequent upon hookworm 
disease is in itself a highly important 
aim, the International Health Board 
has always regarded its hookworm 
demonstrations as a means to the es- 
tablishment of inclusive public health 
services capable of dealing with all 
aspects of public health for a commu- 
nity, a state, or a nation. 

A hookworm survey of Papua and a 
region in Queensland has led to un- 
expected developments. The authorities, 
both of Queensland and of the Federal 
Government of Australia, have proposed 
a five-year period of coéperation in car- 
rying out ‘for Queensland and Papua a 
program of rural sanitation in which 
hookworm control is to play a leading, 
but not an exclusive, réle. The board 
will contribute the services of an ex- 
pert sanitarian and appropriate a fair- 
ly large annual sum at the outset. 


HE fifteen buildings of the Peking 

Union Medical College which are 
being constructed under the auspices 
of the China Medical Board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, have gone 
steadily forward during 1918. The pre- 
medical school, which opened in 1917 
with eight pupils, increased its enroll- 
ment in 1918 to seventeen. Additions 
to the faculty of the Medical School 
were made during the year until by the 
end of December thirty-two men and 
women were under appointment. 

It seems a long way from Peking 
to Sao Paulo, Brazil, but the common- 
wealth of science knows no national 
boundaries and ignores distances. In 
March, 1918, a new Department of Hy- 


giene was opened in connection with |. 


the Faculdade de Medicina e Cirurgia 
at Sao Paulo. Two American scientists 
have been lent to this medical school 
for a period of five years, during which 
time, on scholarships provided by the 
International Health Board, two Bra- 
zilian physicians are to receive special 
training at the Johns Hopkins School 
of Hygiene and Public Health, with a 
view to taking over the new department 
in Brazil. 

From the outbreak of hostilities in 
1914 up to and including appropria- 
tions payable in 1919, the Rockefeller 
Foundation has given for relief and 
other war purposes approximately 
twenty-two and one-half millions. Dur- 
ing the years 1914-1916 the Founda- 
tion maintained its own relief organi- 
zation in Europe, but when the United 
States entered the war, this staff was 
withdrawn and appropriations for Al- 
lied countries were made directly to the 
American Red Cross. The policy of the 
Foundation has been to work so far as 
possible thru a few codrdinated agen- 
cies rather than to distribute relatively 
small sums to a large number of inde- 
pendent societies. 

The many activities here. described 
are consistent parts of a unified pro- 
gram, which is dominated by a purpose 
to promote the general aim of the 
Foundation as exprest in its charter: 
The Welfare of Mankind Thruout the 
World. 
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Puffed Rice Puffed Wheat Corn Puffs 
Is whole rice in the form Is whole wheat puffed to Is pellets of toasted hom- 
of airy, toasted bubbles eight times normal size iny puffed to globules 


Try the Other 
Bubble Grains 


Most of you delight in one Puffed Grain, we think. But there are three 
of them, each with: with its own enticements. Serve them all. 


As breakfast dainties it is hard to choose. All are toasted, flavory bub- 
bles—flimsy, crisp and delightful. 


In bowls of milk Puffed Wheat is a favorite. And it means whole wheat 
made wholly digestible—the supreme supper dish. 


With berries mix Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs. So in candy making or as 
garnish on ice cream. And so for between-meal tidbits, doused with melted 


butter. 
All Are Steam Exploded 


All are made by Prof. Anderson’s process. All are shot from guns. 
All have every food cell blasted so digestion is easy and complete. 


All are food confections, delightful in their texture and their taste. 


These are the queen foods, and summer brings you countless uses for 
them. No other way of serving cereals compares with this bubble form. 


Use them to make whole-grain foods inviting, and to make the milk 
dish popular. 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 
and Corn Puffs 


Each 15c, Except in Far West 














Summer Servings 





"i a ~ 
Mix With Berries Float in Milk 


Or serve with cream and sugar, or Puffed Wheat and milk is a match- 
with melted butter. less combination. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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Call It a Wasted Summer 
Unless You Read Some of These Books 


Decent and Dauntless 


It is curious how interesting utterly 
commonplace things can be. It is cheer- 
ing, too. After all, “Solomon Grundy 
born on Monday” is the basis of all 
romance, however much you try to 
conceal the fact. J. C. Snaith does not 
try at all in Undefeated. He tells his 
story very simply, so simply, in fact, 
that you find yourself rereading a 
scene to find out how in the world he 
managed to make it get hold of you 
so—and you can’t quite tell. 

A synopsis of the plot would make 
rather dull reading. The hero, who is 
forty-one and an unsuccessful green 
grocer, enlists as a soldier, comes home 
on a two days’ leave and has tea with 
his wife, goes to France and comes 
home again with a bit of gas. He and 
his wife take a walk in the woods. It 
is almost all as simple as that, but his 
reawakened manhood and their re- 
awakened love under the all-pervading 
shadow of the war make the deepest 
and tenderest of romances, written 
with the same absolute sincerity that 
pervaded “The Sailor.” 

One of the most interesting things 
about Bill Hollis, the green grocer, and 
about his tyrannical father-in-law, the 
carry-on, get-things-done mayor of 
Blackhampton, is the way in which they 
manage to be at the same time indi- 
viduals and types. Bill Hollis in his re- 
action to the war is a sort of lower- 
middle-class Mr. Britling. 

The feminine characters are delight- 
fully well done. The mayoress who 
takes to her bed when she learns that 
her husband has been reélected and she 
must go thru another year of glory, 
the tactful and designing Gerty, Melia 
and Mrs. Doctor Cockburn, are all that 
heart could desire. The Joan of Are, 
damn-it-all Sally was added, one feels, 
as counterballast by a chivalrous and 
conscience-stricken author. 

Undefeated. is a fair title for the 
book, but we rather wish the author 
had used instead his dedication, “A 
Decent and a Dauntless People.” 


Undefeated, by J. C. Snaith. D. Appleton & 
Co. 


A Tragedy of Riches 


The trouble with Stephen McKenna 
is that he has too many ideas. They 
are interesting ideas, but, being young 
and consequently afraid that life is too 
short to express them all, he crowds an 
oversupply into one book. One resents 
a little the entanglement of the main 
theme of Midas and Son in side issues 
and a surplus of detail, however inter- 
esting, because the main theme itself 
is so well worth while and so forcibly 
handled. It: pictures the reaction to 
wealth, as “Sonia” pictured the reac- 
tion to the war, of a group of extraor- 
dinarily well drawn characters. Deryck, 
with his restless nervous energy and 
his undirected power, is a fascinating 
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and an appealing person. The two hero- 
ines—tho one suffers all thru the book 
from uncertainty as to the exact pro- 
nunciation of their names, Idina and 
Yolande—are exceedingly real people, 
particularly the very likable Yolande, 
who makes some exasperatingly young 
and human mistakes. Mr. McKenna, 
unlike the average author, does not try 
to picture the inner workings of the 
feminine mind, but presents his ladies 
always thru their reaction on masculine 
personalities, an effective as well as a 
safe method. : 

It is difficult not to compare the 
book with “Richard Feverel,” tho there 
is not very much to be gained by the 
process, unless it be instructive to see 
how two generations look at the prob- 
lem of the father who controls the 
purse strings and consequently his 
son’s whole existence. 


Midas and Son, by Stephen McKenna. G. H. 
Doran & Co. 


That's Exactly Like— 


If you have a thirteen year old boy 
in your household, or a high school girl, 
or a school baseball captain, or a dog, 
or a husband who likes to garden, but 
especially a mother, then you will be 
highly entertained by The Prestons. 
Mary Heaton Vorse has written a book 
about an average family in a middle 
western town who are always doing 
things which are “just like” people 
you know. Take this as a sample. It is 
the mother of the family who tells the 
story: 

I came back to the library and shook the 
rug out on the piazza to get rid of Piker’s 
hairs, but Edith’s wrap I left ostentati- 
ously out for her to hang up, so that weak- 
mindedness could not entirely call me its 

















John Collis Snaith, the English novelist, 
who wrote “The Sailor” and “Undefeated” 


own. At that moment I caught sight of a 
ray of sunshine streaming thru the petals 
of the flowers in the front living-room. I 
decided that this was no morning for disci- 
pline and hung up Edith’s wrap. 

I’ve Come to Stay, by the same au- 
thor, is a harmless and rather silly 
little idyl of Greenwich Village as the 
Middle West likes to think it ‘is. 


The Prestons, by Mary Heaton Vorse. Boni 
& Liveright. I’ve Come to Stay, by Mary 
Heaton Vorse. Century Co. 


The Great American Novel 


Will the great American novel be a 
movie? If so, Reginald Wright Kauff- 
man’s Victorious is well up in the run- 
ning. Of course the great American 
novel of today is a novel of America 
and the war, and Victorious pictures 
the war on both sides of the water. 
There are battle scenes full of vivid 
horrors of sight and sound and smell. 
There are scenes behind the lines in 
muddy, ruined, little French villages 
become for the time an _ extension 
of the United States. There are 
scenes in the peaceful Pennsylvania 
town of Americus, in its sleepy neutral- 
ity before April, 1917, in its half and 
finally full awakening to the crisis. It 
all rings true enough, but it reads ex- 
actly like a scenario. 

After all, the most interesting thing 
about the book is the information it 
gives of our early misconduct of the 
war, the murderous delays and inex- 
cusable inefficiencies, the summer uni- - 
forms for men in the middle of a 
French winter, the lack of airplanes, 
the scarcity of ammunition, the meth- 
ods adopted by the censorship to cover 
up the mistakes of the Government and 
the army chiefs and to conceal facts 
from the American people. Mr. Kauff- 
man was in France as a correspond- 
ent and knows whereof he speaks. Some 
of his tales of criminal and costly de- 
lays have been told us already by the 
press; others we are learning day by 
day as our men come home and are 
demobilized; many have never before 
been printed. They are worth reading 
whether or not you like the thrilling, 
sentimental movie plot on which they 
are strung. 


Victorious, by Reginald Wright Kauffman. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


Adventure Undiluted 


The scene is a moon mad, music mad, 
African beach, and the time the night 
before the marriage of Andrea Pellor, 
poor and beautiful, to Sir Hammar, an 
old South African diamond magnate. 
The heroine leaves the ballroom for 2 
breath of air, and finds a tall, unchival- 
rous but fascinating American man 
tinkering with an airplane. “Please, 
Mr. Man, take me with you,” and deep 
into the African wilderness they go. 

In the nine weeks that follow, for 
the airplane is smasht and they make 
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‘a forct landing, there are antelope kill- 

ings, elephant hunts, conclaves -with 
chieftains, and all thc romance that 
comes to mind. at the thought of the 
African jungle. 

White Man is sheer melodrama of 
the two on a desert island variety, but 
there is a certain fascination about the 
descriptions of native life, the black 
boat boys, the women pounding millet 
and carrying wood and water, the jun- 
gle sights and sounds, with sun-days 
and rain-nights. 

There is nothing particularly new 
about the determination of a young 
millionaire idler to prove himself a man. 
In The Curious Quest, however, E. 
Phillips Oppenheim has built upon this 
somewhat threadbare foundation a 
novel of adventure that is full of sur- 
prizes and alive with personality. 

The young idler, hero of the story, 
is one Ernest Bliss, and his physician’s 
brutally frank diagnosis of his condi- 
tien is the impelling force which lands 
the young man, with five pounds in his 
pocket, in a part of London which here- 
tofore has been to him but a name. 

Bliss has wagered 25,000 pounds that 
aside from the aforementioned fiver, he 
will live for a year upon his earnings 
solely, and the colorful descriptions of 
the varied succession of his adventures 
and his “jobs” make very good read- 
ing indeed. 

The Wicked Marquis is not quite so 
exciting a tale, but is nevertheless an 
entertaining melodrama played by a 
very aristocratic nobleman, a beautiful 
daughter, heavily mortgaged estates, a 
designing duchess, an American mil- 
lionaire, a hard-hearted old game- 
keeper and the always convenient 
shares in oil. 


White Man, by George Agnew Chamberlain. 
Bobhbs-Merrill Co. The Curious Quest and The 
Wicked Marquis, by E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


Love Stories 


Mary Roberts Rinehart has dared to 
be original by doing the obvious and 
calling her latest book Love Stories. 
Most of the stories are about a hospi- 
tal, a pleasant sort of hospital where 
all probationers are pretty and all 
handsome young patients, rich. She 
has an agreeable skill in constructing 
backgrounds of thermometers, interns, 
sheets and hot-water bottles. The best 
story of all, however, “Are We Down- 
hearted? No!” gets quite away from 
the hospital to an American chorus 
girl and a Canadian lieutenant in Lon- 
don. Taking them as a whole they are 
not great stories, but they are good 
ones. You will probably read them all 
and enjoy them. 


Love Stories, by Mary Roberts Rinehart. G. 
H. Doran Co. 


More Heavenly Twins 


“Elizabeth” of the “German Gar- 
den” and also the author of the much 
discust “Christine,” has in her stgry 
of Christopher and Columbus created a 
pair of twins who emulate the heavenly 
duo of Sarah Grand. The von Twinkler 
twins are older, tho not much more 
mature, and their adventures in “dis- 
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To Those Who Want 
Cleaner Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





You Must Remove the Film 


Your teeth are not rightly cleaned if 
they discolor or decay, if tartar forms 
or pyorrhea starts. 


You may brush them twice daily, but 
the great tooth wrecker—a slimy film 
—is not being ended by it. 


The cause of most tooth troubles is 
an ever-present film. You feel it with 
your tongue. That is what discolors— 
not your teeth. It is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of y ne 
rhea. So it is that film, not merely food 


A Ten-Day 


We ask you to try it, to watch its 
effects, then look at your teeth in ten 
days. It will change all your ideas on 
teeth cleaning. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is 
albuminous matter. The object of 
Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then to con- 
stantly combat it. 


This way is made possible by a new 
discovery. A harmless method has 
been found to activate the pepsin. Five 
governments have already granted pat- 
ents. The old activating agent was an 
acid, harmful to the teeth. And pepsin 
must be activated. " 


debris, which the tooth brush must 
combat. 





The tooth brush alone is inadequate. 
The film is clinging. It gets into crev- 
ices, hardens and stays. The old meth- 
ods of teeth cleaning fail to dissolve it. 


Dental science, after many years of 
searching, has found a way to combat 
it. Able authorities have proved this 
fact by convincing clinical tests. Lead- 
ing. dentists everywhere accept it. 


This way is now embodied in a den- 
tifrice called Pepsodent. And we gladly 
supply a 10-Day Tube for anyone to 
test. 


Revelation 


We urge you to prove Pepsodent as 
dentists prove it—by actual applica- 
tion. See the results, read the reason 
for thems; and decide for yourself 
about it. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Use like any tooth paste. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the slimy film. See how 
teeth whiten as the fixed film disap- 
pears. 


Do this for your sake and your chil- 
dren’s sake. Learn the better way to 
clean teeth. The results will show you 
very quickly that this way is right. Cut 
out the coupon now. 








PAT. OFF. 


Ten-Day Tube Free 





Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on 
activated pepsin. An efficient film com- 
batant, now endorsed by dentists every- 
where and sold by druggists in large 
tubes. 











(18s) 


THE PEPSODENT CoO., 
Dept. 540, 1104 S. Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 


Mail Ten-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

















; : NURSES’ RESIDENCE 





of hostilities will not end the ne 


long time to come. 





As a war measure, the course was reduced from three years to two years and six months. 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


BLACKWELL’S ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 


offers a two and one-half years course of training. 
Each pupil nurse receives an allowance of from $10 
to $15 a month in addition to maintenance and 
uniforms. 


Minimum age 18 years. Requirements, at least one 
year of high 
formed each month. 

Blackwell’s Island is an historic spot. 
from the rush and noise of the city, yet so near New 
York as to be part of it. The palatial nurses home 
with its extensive and attractive grounds is an ideal 
place to live in. - 


school or equivalent. Classes are 


It is removed 


The cessation 


for nurses abroad; they will be needed, in large numbers for recon- 
struction work, and for the establishment of schools of nursing in the different countries of Europe for a 
We plan, therefore, to continue the course of two years and six months 


For Information write to MISS AGNES S. WARD, Superintendent 











FRANKLIN, MASS. 53rd YEAR 

Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment per- 
mits liberal terms, $325-$400 per year. Special 
course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 
BISHOP HOPKINS HALL 


An endowed school for girls overlooked by Lake Cham- 

plain.. Well equipped buildings, All outdoor sports. Col- 

lege preparatory and general courses. Write for booklet, 

Miss Etten Seton Ocpen, Principal. 

The Rt. Rev, A. C. A. Hatt, President and Chaplain. 
Box R, Burtineton, Vt. 


NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


48 Quincy S1., Cambridge, Mass. 
stablished 1866. Three years course. College preparation 
desired, The curriculum includes systematic study of the theolog- 
ical writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and spiritual interpretation 
of the Scriptures. Courses by correspondence when desired. 
For catalogue and information, address 


WILLIAM L. WORCESTER, President 


RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
One of the leading colleges for women in the United 
States, invites prospective graduates of approved four- 
year high schools to enroll f 


‘or the session 1920-21. 
For further information, address Tue RxcisTRar, 
Box 46. 

















PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


An undenominational union school of re- 
ligion. Admits both sexes and all denomina- 
tions. College graduation required for regular 
course leading to B. D. ll privileges of 
University of California open to qualified 
seminary students. Term begins August 18, 
1919. Address Presipent C. S. Nasu, 
Berkeley, Cal. 




















“Is that bird a sparrow?’ a 

“No, Dad,” says your youngster; “it is a 
wren.” 

Purple crackles look like blackbirds, but 
they are not. 

ou may think a cedar is a spruce, a 

beech is an elm, ahd you may bluff like 
anything when asked what a _ srhododen- 
dron is. 

You may know lots about Nature, but 
it’s fair to assume you don’t know any too 
much. Send word to 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th Street New York 


to send you for five days’ free examina- 
tion the new Pocket Nature Library. 
Splendidly printed, illustrations of flowers, 
trees, butterflies and birds in full color. If 
you don’t want them, send them back. 
That’s all there is to that. If you keep 
them, send $5.50. 


























Itch for a Pencil? 


IF your hand itches for a pencil you may have in 
you the making of a great cartoonist. You do 
not have to be a genius. If you have a liking for 
drawing and develop it intelligently, there are many 
opportunities for you in this profitable profession. 

Through the Federal Course in applied Cartooning, 
America's 32 greatest cartoonists will help you succeed. 
Among these men are Clare Briggs, J. T. McCutcheon, 
Sidney Smith, and Fontaine Fox. They show you by 
examples how they began and what were their stepping 
3tones to success. 

“A Road To Bigger Things” Free 

This interesting book contains studio pictures of the 
members of the Federal Staff and describes the Federal 
Course in detail. Write now for your free copy to: 

FeperaL ScHoot or Appiiep CaRrTOONING 

9461 Warner Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 















tim How towrite, whatto write, 
; and where to sell. 

Cultivate your mind. Develop 

your literary gifts. Master the 

art of self-expression. Make 

_ spare time profitable. 

jurn your ideas into dollars. 

Courses in Short-Story Writ- 

ing, Versification, Journalism, 

Play Writing, Photoplay 

é Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein aily by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism; 


Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 


articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 


and mother, is averaging over $75 a. week from 
photoplay writing alone. 


q@ There is no other institution or agency doing so much 


for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 
Writer's” Monthy, apc vatate Yor ef par o 


y 
the literary Besides our + 
manuscript criticism 


ESTABLISHED 1897 
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covering America” for themselves 
when driven out of England by the in- 
sensate prejudice against anything and 
everybody even remotely German make 
lively reading. Fortunately, for them, 
the seventeen year old adventurers fall 
into the kindly hands of Mr. Twist, 
who is described as “a born mother,” 
and who personally conducts the peril- 
ously pretty girls thru the United 
States, where they are no more wel- 
come than they were in England. If 
the slender story wins sympathy for 
other young Germans innocent of any 
political or military activity, it will 
have fulfilled a needed mission and the 
author’s purpose. 


Christopher and Columbus, by the author of 
“Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” Double- 
day, Page & Co. 


How America Grew 


“To the Allies in the hope of a better 
understanding,” is the dedication of 
Prof. Max Farrand’s remarkable little 
book, The Development of the United 
States from Colonies,to a World Power. 
It is quite possible that the Allies need 
to understand us better; it is certain 
that we need to understand ourselves 
better. Most of us have studied Ameri- 
can history in fits and starts, stories of 
the Revolution in primary school, a 
course on the reconstruction period in 
college, a life of Lincoln in odd mo- 
ments. For all we know, the United 
States didn’t develop, but just grew. 
Professor Farrand’s book makes it so 
fascinatingly consecutive that you 
hurry on to find “what happens next,” 
and events slip easily into their proper 
and proportionate places. You realize 
the relative importance of the cherry 
tree and the Homestead Act. 

But perhaps the greatest value of the 
book lies in the angle from which it 
views the development of the United 
States. In his preface Professor Far- 
rand quotes Emile Boutmy’s statement 
that “the United States are before all 
an economic society; they are only sec- 
ondarily an historical and political so- 
ciety.” Then he goes on: 

When the traditional, or conventional, 
point of view is once departed from, the 
most conspicuous, as well as the most sig— 
nificant, feature of American history be- 
comes the expansion of a few thousand 
colonists scattered along the Atlantic coast 
in the early seventeenth century into a 
population of over one hundred millions, 
occupying the whole central portion of the 
North American continent and _ holding 
many outlying possessions, These people 
have developed distinctive traits and insti- 
tutions that have become known as Ameri- 
ean. The original colonists were the sub- 
jects of European monarchs, and they have 
been joined by millions of people of all 
races and nationalities, mainly from mon- 
archical states, yet they have establisht and 
have maintained not the purest but the 
greatest democracy the world has known. 
From humble beginnings they have risen 
to a commanding position in the realm of 
industry and finance, and they have be- 
come one of the leading powers of the 
world. The new history attempts to explain 
these things. 

But the new history has so far been 
written chiefly for the student of his- 
tory, not for the man in the street. 
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That is the author’s reason for com- 
pressing the annals of the United 
States into one slim volume. It is a 
scholarly and skilful piece of work 
whose value will be appreciated by 
scholars but even more perhaps by the 
average man whose interest in the his- 
tory of his country has been keenly 
stimulated in the past months, who 
wants his knowledge arranged and co- 
ordinated, who wants to understand 
why Americans are the kind of people 
they are today and to have some basis 
for figuring out what they will, or may, 
be tomorrow. 


The Development of the United States, by Max 
Farrand. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Uncensored Celebrities 


Uncensored Celebrities ought to be 
read in fits and starts, but it is so 
very entertaining and such easy read- 
ing that you swallow it in great gulps 
and get your celebrities a bit mixt in 
your mind. E. T. Raymond’s opinions 
about the great men of modern Eng- 
land are undoubtedly prejudiced, but 
that merely adds to their interest and 
the vividness of his swift, clever char- 
acterizations. He brings Lloyd George 
and Lord Milner and Sir Edward Car- 
son and Viscount Northcliffe and all 
the other names you see in the papers 
every day very definitely to life. The 
sketches were publisht originally in 
Everyman and we should like to say 
that that would have been the ideal 
way to read them, at intervals in a 
magazine. We are afraid, however, that 
if we did say so Mr. Burleson might 
not be able to tell whether this is a 
book review or a skilfully veiled adver- 
tizement for the magazine. 


Uncensored Celebrities, by E. T. Raymond. 
H. Holt & Co. 


Ireland 


My aim in this book is to examine the 
condition of Ireland,.to interpret its na- 
tionalism, to show the difficulty of its rela- 
tion with England, to proceed from causes 
to consequences and then to remedies. The 
reader may easily differ from me in the 
end. I shall have failed of my ob- 
ject if I have not improved his opportunity 
of judging the question for himself. 


This is a book which is neither an 
indictment of England nor a brief for 
Ireland. With unusual insight and sym- 
pathy it rather preserves the delicate 
balance between the two. The situation 
is painted just as it is. Facts there are 
and conclusions, eloquent pleas and well 
merited criticism, ail presented in a 
vivid and appealing manner with a 
dignity and beauty of style that makes 
literature of history and art of argu- 
ment. 

The Englishman, reading this book, 
should take up again, with fresh zeal 
and sympathy, the task of a satisfac- 
tory settlement of the Irish question, 
inspired to new efforts thru new com- 
rrchension. The Irishman reading it 
should consecrate himself once more to 
his country, but realizing that nation- 
alism is a greater force when tempered 
by friendly understanding and a gen- 
erous meeting of terms half-way. 


Ireland, A Study in Nationalism, by Franci 
Hackett. B. W. Huebsch. , _— 
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Mc Cutcheon’s 


Dresses of Imported Dimity 


for Girls 


MOTHERS who face the prob- 
lem of providing Summer 
wardrobes for their daughters are 
invited to inspect our unusually 
attractive selection of Dresses of 
Imported Dimity. 

For the little girls—White, 
Pink, Blue and figured. Many 
of the models are hand- 
smocked and ribbon-trimmed. 


For the older girls—more 
“dressy” models for afternoon 
wear. 


Infants’ Outfits 


i? this same Department 
mothers and prospective 
mothers will find dainty In- 
fants’ Outfits, both imported 
and domestic. We are al- 
ways glad to help in making 
up practical Layettes. 


Our Mail Order Department will gladly furnish full descriptions 
and particulars of any garments mentioned and fill orders to 
your complete satisfaction. 


James McCutcheon & Company 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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If your dealer cannot supply you 
send 50c for pound box fresh from 
the factory—5 Ibs. $2.50. 


OYAL 
Marsh Mallows 













pane Are different in flavor, texture and keeping quality. 
Pn They will please you better for any purpose, 
Pre- eating, toasting, cakes, chocolate, etc. 
paid Only the purest materials used. 


Made in spotless kitchens, 
entirely without contact 
with the hands. 

Try a box today and know 
how delicious marshmallows 
can be. 

Send 
for free 
booklet, “The 
Useful Marshmallow,” 
which gives pleasing 
Marshmallow recipes. 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


The Rochester Candy Works 
407-413 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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‘You Will Like These 


Clear Havana Cigars 


7 Wo cash in advance; no C. 0. D. 2 
1 Prepaid; parcel post, insured 


Tf your taste is for superior Havana goods, Thompson's 
Diplomaticos will please you. And you can smoke them 
without feeling extravagant. 

Havana filler and wrapper, 4% inches long, hand-made 
by skilled Cuban workmen. with the aroma and flavor 
for which good Havana cigars are noted. 


TRY THEM AT OUR EXPENSE 
PAY US ONLY IF PLEASED 


Similar cigars retail at 15 cents each, or $12.50 per one 
hundred, By our “direct to smokers’’ plan, el ——— | 
all unnecessary intermediate expenses, you are save 
exactly 34 cents on each cigar. 

Send no money—just write us on your letterhead or 
enclose business card. We will forward prepaid one 
hundred Thompson's D'plomaticos. Smoke four or five; 
if they please you, mail us your check for $9.00; if not 
return remainder at our expense. State whether you 
prefer light, medium or dark color. 


THOMPSON & COMPANY, INC. 
Tampa, Florida 
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Robinson Mtg.@ 
Westfiela , Mass 
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WAY” you build to stay 
and bu 





Exclusive cutting nding - 
pa) It is the La 
safest and mos‘ w=! way 
build your ides! home the 
out the waste of a penny. 


LOW PRICE STILL IN FORCE 


If youare needing a house, either for 
investment or for a home, write us. 
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What’s Happend 


On the spot where the “May- 
flower” left Plymouth, England, in 
1620, the NC-4 landed May 31, 1919, 
finishing the first transatlantic flight. 
The whole trip from Long Island to 


England was 3925 knots; the flying’ 


time 57 hours, 16 minutes. 


London policemen by a vote of ten 
to one decided to strike for recognition 
of their union, but the Government’s 
threat to dismiss strikers and use the 
military to maintain order caused a 
postponement of the proposed action. 


The subways of Paris are closed by 
a strike of the employees. The strike 
originated with the metal workers and 
has spread to the sugar refiners, house 
painters, dressmakers and coal miners. 
Altogether more than 250,000 are out. 


On May 31 the Bolshevik fleet made 
another sortie from Kronstadt. The 
flagship was the battleship “Petropav- 
lovsk” and she was followed by three 
other warships. The British attackt 
with seven warships and after a fifty- 
rhinute engagement the Russians re- 
tired. 


Greek troops have landed at Avialik 
on the Asia Minor coast north of 
Smyrna and have advanced from 
Smyrna to Aidin, eighty miles south. 
Their object, as explaind by the Greek 
statement, is “to restore order and take 
a census.” 


High prices in Paris are going down. 
A military hut, turnd into a temporary 
store, and under the supervision of a 
Secretary in the Ministry of the Food 
Supply, has shockt retailers into a 
semblance of reason. At tue hut, house- 
holders may buy staple articles at cost 
plus transportation. 


Strikers and returnd .soldiers took 
possession of the Provincial legislative 
chamber at Winnipeg and demanded 
the resignation of Premier Norris and 
his Cabinet on the ground of “incom- 
petency to deal with the strike situa- 
tion.” Premier Norris told the crowd 
he would retain his office, and work to 
improve industrial conditions. 


Senator Lodge and Senator Borah 
declare that they have seen copies of 
the full peace treaty in possession of 
private individuals in New York. The 
Senate Republicans are naturally en- 
raged, since the Senate must still be 
contented with an incomplete cable 
summary. 


Representative Esch, of Wisconsin, 
has introduced a bill amending the in- 
terstate commerce act. It permits con- 
solidation of lines and pooling of earn- 
ings, provides for adjustment of con- 
flicts between federal and state regula- 
tions, and in general extends and 
strengthens the Commission’s authority. 


The public debt of the United States 
is $25,921,151,270. At the end of the 
Civil War the debt was less than two 
and a half billion dollars. Just before 
America’s entrance into the Great War 
it was less than one billion dollars. 


Twelve obsolete battleships of the 
United States Navy are to be used as 
targets or sold as old metal. They in- 
clude the “Indiana,” “Iowa,” “Massa- 
chusetts,” “Kearsarge,” ‘Kentucky,” 
“Illinois,” “Alabama,” “Wisconsin,” 
“Maine,” “Missouri” and “Ohio.” The 
“Oregon” goes to its name state as a 
relic. 


Now they are proposing a “sympa- 
thetic” strike for Mooney, the labor 
agitator sentenced to life imprison- 
ment for complicity in the San Fran- 
cisco bomb crime. A ten to one vote for 
a general five-day strike from July 4 
is pouring in to the Chicago headquar- 
ters of the International Workers’ De- 
fense League. Of 30,000 labor unions 
‘askt to vote, only ninety have so far 
gone on record as against the strike. 


Great pressure is put upon Presi- 
dent Wilson by the Allies to induce him 
to recognize Admiral Kolchak as the 
ruler of all Russia, but the President 
has delayd action until Ambassador 
Morris reports Kolchak willing to guar- 
antee democratic government. 


The Swiss, Danish and Swedish Gov- 
ernments have replied negatively to the 
note of the Allies asking if they would 
join in the blockade against Germany 
in case Germany refused to sign the 
peace treaty. 


Soaring rents in New York and other 
big centers may drop, if building con- 
tracts recently let can be pusht. A total 
of $191,823,000-in territory east of the 
Missouri and north of the Ohio River 
was announct for April, and a single 
week in May added $59,748,953. Resi- 
dential construction leads. 


Three millions more than the thir- 
teen millions askt for was given by 
the nation to the Salvation Army in 
the drive for the Home Service Fund. 
The sixteen millions of dollars came 
in contributions from a penny up in 
every corner of the country. 


The red and the black flags are out- 
lawd by the first bill introduced in 
Congress to check Bolshevism. To ad- 
vocate the overthrow of constitutional 
government by force or violence would 
be punishable by $5000 fine, five years’ 
imprisonment, or both. 


The United States stood back of 
Great Britain to the extent of $4,260,- 
000,000, according to figures announct 
in the House of Commons giving the 
present indebtedness of the mother 
country to this republic. 


At the National Women’s Trade 
Union League meeting in Philadelphia, 
the platform demanded creation of an 
educational department to train women 
for equal jobs with men. Suffrage and 
restoration of the right of free speech, 
free press and free assembly were 
askt in resolutions past. One hundred 
women labor leaders were present. 


Twenty-six out of twenty-eight gov- 
ernors of prohibition states, according 
to interviews made public by “dry” 
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forces, declare prohibition ‘Was beer ap pat on ctdea i wo ‘ ae 
benefit, and favor its continuance. Bos- ae? ; _ eine 
ton prohibitionists .gathered the inter- . 
views, which included mayors and 
chiefs of police. Seventeen of nineteen 
such officials said crime has decreased 
notably. 


The public wishes the railroads re- 
turnd to their owners, according to a 
nationwide canvass of newspaper ed- 
itors. A questionnaire sent to 13,424 
editors of daily and weekly publica- 
tions brought an 83 per cent response 
that their communities favord private 
management. 


A bust of Walt Whitman was strat- 
egically smuggld into the Hall of Fame | ®@ « i 
in New York University by a self- it — WILT rae 
appointed committee of admirers, as a | “4 : Pra? 
protest against the failure of the con- 
stituted authorities to recognize the 
poet among the Immortals. Elaborate 
ceremony markt the occasion. Guards 
and attendants did not interfere, as 
they supposed the stunt had official 


Sue A Comparison of Costs 


More than fifty thousand American 
soldiers are buried on French battle- coal : ee 
fields. The greatest American military A graphic picture of the high The activities of reconstruc- 


cemetery was opened with solemn cer- | cost of doing businessisshown _ tion which are now upon the 
emony on Memorial Day at Romagne, 


in the very heart of the Kriemhilde by the asa ™= ° long list of nation have put a great burden 
line. Those lying there gave their lives commodity prices during the upon dhe telephone. , 


in the deadly Meuse-Argonne battles. i é 
dition has made necessary an 
























































































































































































































































































































































The graves of 1562 United States sol- past five strenuous years. 
diers and sailors were decorated in , d ‘ ] 
Britain on Memorial Day. By the exercise of unparal- | advance in telephone rates. 


One steel freighter a week is the | leled economies, telephone rates 
building record of the Submarine Boat 


h b k al This advance does not ex- 
Corporation at Port Newark, New Jer- ave been kept almost un- 








sey. Three went down the ways on changed. ceed = oy of eight per 
Decoration Day, each with a 5500 ton cent; almost negligible as com- 
argo capacity. . . : : ‘ 
a ee The fact is, the increase In = pared with the advances in 
Pebbles - oo of —— wid other lines of industry, yet 
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A review of the World Book publisht 
in The Independent of May 10 men- 
tioned the difficulty of finding in this 
encyclopedia articles or places likely to 
be listed under more than one heading. 
There is an index at the back of the 
last volume that remedies this incon- 
venience. 
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The Vacation for 
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The summer climate is always cool and invigorating in 
The “Highlands of Ontario,’’ Canada’s lovely vacation 
region. Every summer pleasure can be enjoyed cut doors 
——fishing, canoeing, golfing, swimming and camping! 
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New Lights on the Russian Revolution 


(Continued from page 405) 


geois has at his command. John Spargo, 
who is one of the sanest of socialists 
and was of special service to our Gov- 
ernment in thé war, has given us one of 
the best volumes on Bolshevism. He does 
not indulge in violent language—he is 
not that sort of a socialist. He does not 
pay much attention to the stories of 
atrocities and German bribery, tho he 
does not question that both have oc- 
curred. But he subjects the doctrine to 
a searching examination from the point 
of view of democracy and Marxianism 
and condemns it on both counts. Bol- 
shevism, he says, is merely an inverted 
form of Czarism and he quotes Lenin 
to prove it: 

Just as one hundred and fifty thousand 
lordly landowners under Czarism dominated 
the one hundred and thirty millions of Rus- 
sian peasants, so two hundred thousand 
members of the Bolshevik party are im- 
posing their proletarian will on the mass, 
but this time in the interest of the latter. 

It is a Strange anomaly that a sys- 
tem based exclusively upon an indus- 
trial proletariat should have found its 
greatest success in a country which 
contains only 5 per cent of that class 
and in which the peasantry, excluded 
by Lenin’s definition from the working 
class, constitute 85 per cent. 

Mr. Spargo traces the intricate his- 
tory of the Russian revolutionary par- 
ties and shows how the Socialists in 
1902 split in two, the majority (Bol- 
sheviki) - following Lenin, and the mi- 
nority (Mensheviki) following Plecha- 
nov. At first the Bolsheviki were nurst 
by the Czar, later by the Kaiser. The 
most violent of the Bolshevik leaders 
in the Duma, Malinovsky, a close 
friend of Lenin, turned out to be a 
police spy and provocateur, and his 
fiery speeches attacking the Govern- 
ment and the bourgeoisie were written 
for him by Beletzky of the Police De- 
partment. When the war was declared 
the Bolsheviki and Mensheviki mem- 
bers, fourteen in number, united in a 
protest and abstaind from voting. 

Bolshevism, as the word is common- 
ly used, has been defined by some wit 
as “any sort of social movement that 
scares you most to death.” But while 
this sense may serve the purpose of 
ordinary vituperation it is necessary to 
get a closer understanding of Bolshev- 
ism if it is to be combated and coun- 
teracted. Here Mr. Spargo’s clear-cut 
analysis is useful: 

Instead of being fanatical idealists, in- 
eapable of compromizes and adjustments, 
the Bolsheviki have, from the very begin- 
ning, been loudly scornful of rigid and un- 
bending idealism; have’ made numerous 
compromizes, alliances, and “political 
deals,” and have repeatedly shifted their 
ground in accordance with political expe- 
diency. They have been consistently loyal 
to no aim save one—the control of power. 
They have been opportunists of the most 
extreme type. There is not a singlé Social- 
ist or democratic principle which they have 
not abandoned when it servd their political 
ends; not a single instrument, principle or 
device of autocratic despotism which they 
have not used when by so doing they could 
gain power. 


They are not self-seeking adventurers, 
as many would have us believe. They are 
sincerely and profoundly convinst that the 
goal of social and economic freedom and 
justice can be more easily attaind by their 
method than by the method of democratic 
Socialism, Still, the fact remains that what 
social ideals they hold are no part of Bol- 
shevism. They are Socialist ideals. Bolshe- 
vism is a distinctive method and a pro- 
gram, and its essence is the relentless use 
of power by the proletariat against the rest 
of society in the same manner that the 
bourgeois and military rulers of nations 
have commonly used it against the prole- 
tariat. Bolshevism has simply inverted the 
old Czarist regime. 

The Soviet was not something new, as 
so many of our American drawing-room 
champions of Bolshevism seem to think. 
The Soviet was the type or organization 
common to Russia. There were Soviets of 
peasants, of-soldiers, of teachers, of indus- 
trial workers, of officers, of professional 
men, and so on. Every class and every 
group in the classes had its own Soviet. 


I was the misunderstanding between 
Kerensky and Kornilov that. threw 
Russia into the hands of the Bolsheviki. 
If these two men could have workt to- 
gether a few weeks longer Russia might 
have been saved the Red Terror. Sel- 
dom, if ever, has the world’s history 
turnd upon a finer pivot than the tele- 
graphic conversation between the Pre- 
mier and the Commander in Chief, and 
this conversation—by luck such as his- 
torians never had before—was record- 
ed in full on the Hughes tape machine 
and is printed by Kerensky in The 
Prelude to Bolshevism. This volume 
consists of the stenographic notes of 
Kerensky’s evidence before the Com- 
mission of Inquiry and his commentary 
on events. He does accuse Kornilov of 
being a traitor, but credits him with 
meaning well even when he demanded 
that the Provisional Government put 
all power in his hands, and when this 
was refused marcht on Petrograd with 
the army. But it seems to hurt Keren- 
sky’s feelings that Prince Lvov should 
accuse Kerensky of keeping him awake 
singing operatic airs during the month 
he was in the Winter Palace. A valua- 
ble addition to the volume is a “Who’s 
Who” and “Where’s Where” of the 
persons and places named. 

Doubtless it is natural for mem- 
bers of the ruling families of Amer- 
ica to marry into the royal circles of 
Europe, still it does not seem right to 
hear a granddaughter of General Grant 
calld the Countess Spéransky and the 
Princess Cantacuzéne and to find her 
writing in a sickly, sycophantic fashion 
of her aristocratic associates. But lay- 
ing aside our republican prejudices, the 
“Recollections of Romanoffs and Bol- 
sheviki” that she has put in her Rev- 
olutionary Days contains much inter- 
esting material. For instance, Ambas- 
sador Francis told her that he had of- 
ferd American troops to Kerensky but 
the offer was declined as unnecessary. 
It has been hard to understand the ac- 
tions of the Russian Government pre- 
vious to the revolution, but it is all ex- 
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plaind when we hear that this policy 
was dictated to Minister Protopopov by 
the ghost of the murderd Rasputin. 
Princess Cantacuzéne confirms the ru- 
mor that the revolution retarded the 
withdrawal of Russia from the war, 
for Premier Stiirmer was about to make 
peace with Germany when he was over- 
thrown. 

General Basil Gourko, chief of the 
Russian Imperial Staff and Comman- 
der in Chief of the Western Armies, 
gives in his volume, War and Revolu- 
tion in Russia, an authoritative ac- 
count of the campaigns in,Prussia, Po- 
land and Galicia, and then of his strug- 
gles to get along with the revolution- 
ists, ending with his imprisonment by 
Kerensky in the Fortress of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. He complains that the 
Allies expected more of the Russians 
than they could do and gave them too 
little aid in the way of munitions. Ren- 
nenkampf’s invasion of East Prussia 
that culminated in the disaster of Tan- 
nenburg was, he says, due to an urgent 
message from France to the Grand 
Duke Nikolai asking for a demonstra- 
tion from this direction to check the 
advance of the Germans on Paris. So, 
too, Brusilov’s unfortunate invasion of 
Austria was undertaken in order to 
draw off the Austrians from Italy. But 
General Gourke does not mention that 
the fatal expedition of the British to 
Gallipoli was demanded by Russia. 

My latest batch of books from Paris 
contains four on the Russian Revolu- 
tion. Robert Vaucher, photographer for 
the Paris pictorial, Jllustration, de- 
scribes his personal adventures in the 
Bolshevik hell (L’Enfer Bolchevik). 
He got to Petrograd on May Day, 1918, 
when the Bolsheviki were fighting the 
anarchists in the streets, and he left in 
September at the hight of the Red Ter- 
ror. He puts down truthfully day by 
day what he sees and hears, but of 
course not all he hears is true. For in- 
stance, he gives a page and a half to 
the death of Madame Breshkovsky— 
who is living happily, or at least safely, 
in America. 

At Moscow in the famous Zonn Theater 
an assembly was held of all of the person- 
nel of the theater from the singers and 
actors to the men who sell programs and 
the women who open the box doors, not 
omitting the machinists and firemen. One 
of the employees addrest the meeting and 
declared that now, since everybody is equal 
before the law, the same treatment ought 
to be given to each whether star or at- 
tendant, leading man or prompter. The art- 
ists protested vigorously and declared they 
would never consent. To their great aston- 
ishment, the best actor of the troupe, 
Monakhof, a comedian of great talent, took 
the floor and declared to the employees and 
attendants, “I am altogether of your opin- 
ion. Every one ought to receive the same 
treatment. We are all equal.” The assem- 
bly applauded him, crying, “There’s a true 
Socialist. There’s an artist who under- 
Stands the needs of the people.” 

The next evening when the time came 
for the play, Monakhof had not appeared. 
What was the matter of him? What, he 
sick? How could he be replaced at the last 
moment? At last, a few minutes before the 
curtain rose, Monakhof appeared. He was 
in ordinary dress with a soft hat, a cigar 


in his mouth and seemed in no wise hur- 
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climb snow-capped mountains, descend canyon trails, or 
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EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
Open all the year 


In the beautiful Connecticut River Valley between the Green and 
White Mountains and the Berkshires. A homelike hotel with city 
appointments. Alloutdoor sports. Saddle horses. Concrete garage 
and livery. Reasonable rates by day orseason. Write for illus- 
trated booklet. Ambert G. Moody, Mgr., H. S. Stone, Asst. Mgr. 
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How to Stop 
Forgetting 


Now—before you forget tt— 
join the second quarter 
million of those who are 
obtaining 


in One Evening” 
from the 


Roth Memory Course 


The first quarter million 
have nothing but praise for 
Mr. Roth’s simple system 
and its quick and amazing 
results. 


Send No Money 


Just Mail the Coupon to Inde- 
pendent Corporation, Mr. Roth’s 
publishers, and you will receive 
the entire course of seven fas- 
cinating lessons on 5 days free 
trial, Pay foritif youlikeit. Only 
$5. Send it back if you don’t, and 
owenothing. Thisis your chance 
to get the secret of remembering 
names, faces, telephone numbers, 
facts, figures, in an astonishingly 
short time. It costs you nothing to 
look the Roth Memory Course 
over. Sowhy wait another instant? 


CLIP THE COUPON HERE 


“ ABetter Memory 





Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. R. A. 119 West 40th Street, New York 

Please send me the Roth Memory Course 
of seven lessons. I will either remail the 


course to you within five days after its 
receipt or send you $5. 
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ried. “Hurry up,” they called to him, “You 
will be late.” But he responded phlegmatic- 
ally, “It doesn’t matter. I’m not going to 
act tonight. I want to sell programs.” 
Monakhof as program seller! He must be 
mad. The whole personnel of the theater 
gathered about. The incensed players ap- 
proached and argued. “My friends,” replied 
Monakhof, “We are all equal, are we not?” 
Agreed. “Well, this evening I am not going 
to play. Let the program seller replace me. 
Everyone in his turn. It is I who will sell 
programs.” Another meeting was called on 
the spot and it was decided to return to 
the old system. When the play began after 
a long wait and Monakhof came on the 
scene the public which had wind of the 
affair applauded him energetically and 
chaffed the program seller until he was sick 
of it. 


The charge that the Bolshevik move- 
ment was secretly encouraged by the 
Russian Government before the war is 
confirmd by Serge Persky in. the latest 
volume of his journalistic articles, From 
Nicholas II to Lenin. He has a photo- 
graph of notes of a speech delived by 
Malinovsky in the Duma which had 
been OK’d and annotated by the Min- 
ister Makarof. Pravda (“Truth”), the 
official organ of the Bolshevists, was 
subsidized by the Okhrana (secret po- 
lice), and Lenin himself in 1910 or 
1911 had relations with them. When 
this was exposed Lenin defended him- 
self in the same fashion as when 
chargd with receiving German aid: 

It was not the Okhrana that made use of 
us but on the contrary we that made use 
of the Okhrana. Without doubt the 
Okhrana has rendered great services to 
our party without ever obtaining anything 
from us. 

Altho all of these authors are strong- 
ly opposed to the Bolsheviki and we 
have nothing on the other side, still 
their standpoints are so diverse other- 
wise, that we may get from them a tol- 
erably correct view of the early stages 
of the revolution. 


Russia’s Agony, by Robert Wilton. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. Russian Revolution Aspects, by 
Robert Crozier Long. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Bolshevism, by John Spargo. Harper & Bros. 
The Prelude to Bolshevism, by A. F. Keren- 
sky. Dodd, Mead & Co. Revolutionary Days, 
by Princess Cantacuzene, Small, Maynard & 
Co. War and Revolution in Russia, 1914-1917, 
by General Basil Gourko. Macmillan Co. 
L’Enfer Bolchevik, by Robert Vaucher. Perrin 
& Co., Paris. De Nicolai II & Lenine, by Serge 
Persky. Payot & Co., Paris. Au pays de la 
Démence Rouge, by Serge de Chessin. Librai- 
rie Plou, Paris. Que faire de Vest européen. 
Payot & Co., Paris. 








Mexico Is Our Next Job 


(Continued from page 403) 
over $168,000 forcibly friskt from 
paymasters carrying the pay roll out 
eighty miles to the drilling fields. 

In the face of this record, it is hard- 
ly necessary to ask—do American finan- 
cial interests finance the bandits? Fi- 
nanciers do not usually pay to have 
their throats cut. The Mexican prob- 
lem is no longer one of protecting for- 
eign rights. It is now a question of 
humanity. 

And beneath all the rapine and 
murder and false propaganda is the 
stealthy hand of graft and politics on 
both sides of the line. The cry against 
“foreign interests” was raised solely 
by the I. W. W.’s on both sides of the 
line; and when colossal thefts have 
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The most impressive of 
the profound writings of 
Emanuel Swedenborg 
the renowned theo 
logian, philosopher, 
and scientist. 


Heaven and its Wonders 
and Hell 


This 632-page book, 
well printed, substan- 
tially bound, treating 
of the life after death, 
sent without further 
cost or obligation on 
receipt of 5 cents. 





Write for complete list of publications 


The American Swedenborg 


Printing and Publishing Society 
Room 769, 3 W. 29th St., N. Y. 
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been perpetrated, the loot has been di- 
vided by collusion between thieving 
generals on the Mexican side and 


thieving politicians on the American 


side. 


It is no longer a case of protecting | 


foreign rights in Mexico. It is a case of 
protecting humanity and helping the 
richest land in the world to throw off 
the incubus that has it clutcht by the 
throat. And do not forget that the devil- 
fish, known to science as the master in- 
cubus of nature, has a trick of clouding 
the waters with inky poison to make its 
“get away.” There will be lots of inky 
poison before Mexico is cleand up; but 
cleand up it must be. The facts are com- 
ing out from the State Department now, 
and the mandatory for the clean-up has 
been laid on the United States. 

If the United States declared for 
armd intervention now, it would sim- 
ply unify the divided forces in Mexico 
against us for another era of blood- 
shed. There is a simpler, easier way. 

When the crash comes which is now 
impending in Mexico, the United States 
will be invokt for help. Mexico cannot 
stand another revolution. Let the help 
go to Mexico unstintedly, help in money 
and in policing and pacifying, with 
American agents to supervize the spend- 
ing of the $500,000,000 that would put 
Mexico on her feet, and Mexican agents 
to work with the pacifying forces. 
There would be no war. Two months 
would turn the trick. We have spent 
$150,000,000 on Mexico and our border 
patrol in seven years. It takes only 
$150 a year to clothe, feed and train 
a Mexican child in a school, which 
could also be a clinic and center of 
friendship between Mexico and the 
United States. If the $150,000,000 we 
have spent on a border patrol, which 
did not hinder the theft of 600,000 head 
of cattle, had been spent on schools, 
clinics and hospitals, there would have 
graduated in these seven years a mil- 
lion young Mexicans friendly to the 
United States. There would be no Mex- 
ican problem. At the great Missionary 
Conference in Columbus in June and 
July, this very program is to be laid 
down for Mexico. It is not a program 
to let little bodies suffer untellable de- 
filement here and reap reward in a far- 
off Heaven. It is a program to trans- 
mute the Hell of Now in Mexico into a 
little of the Kingdom of Heaven “which 
is within you.” 

We have had campaigns to save Si- 
beria, to save Serbia, to save Belgium. 
Multiply all that these countries have 
sufferd by seven years instead of four; 
and you have Mexico’s tally. Mexico is 
at our very door. Shall we save far- 
off lands and leave unhelpt our near- 
est neighbor to the horrors of another 
revolutionary era? 

New York / 








A Correction 


The photograph of the docking facil- 
ities for trans-Atlantic air liners, pub- 
lisht in The Independent of June 7 
should have been creditéd to Popular 
Science Monthly, thru whose courtesy 
we were able to reproduce it. 
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GIANT HOURS WITH POET PREACHERS 
By W1Lu1aM L. STIDGER 


Mr. Stidger is a preacher, but he is more than that 
—he is himself a t-preacher with a genius which 
richly qualifies him todiscuss other poet-preachers 
whom he knows and loves. “The interpretations 
are in a forceful yet simple style, revealing the 
writer’s familiarity with the men of whom he writes 
and their work. They also show serious reflection 
and study, the cream of which is given to the reader 
2 a charming literary manner.”’—San Jose Mercury- 


12 mo._ Nine Portraits of Authors. 
127 pages. Cloth. Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


RECOVERED YESTERDAYS IN 
LITERATURE 
By BisHoPp WILLIAM A.,QUAYLE 


These “lays are certainly not conducive to lelgurely 
meditation, and if any such luxury is to be enjoyed, 
it is probable that we must accept it second-hand. 
Happy, indeed, is he who has such an author as 
Bishop Quayle to bring to him the | pd reflections 
of his brilliant imagination. “He has a poet’s joy in 
words and their connotations .. . . Hehasajoyous 
way with him, too, making his readers delight in 
those passages from the poets which he points out 
. ... It is well to have so sane and ardent an inter- 
preter of books come to the front and lead men’s 
thoughts once more into pleasant paths and amid 
high thoughts.” — The Christian Advocate. 


Cr. 8 vo. 306 pages. Cloth. Net, $1.50, postpaid. 





THE SHADOW ON THE DIAL 
By OrtTON H. CARMICHAEL 


“The chapters are in the forin of extracts from a 
diary, and are the reflections of a person who sees 


printed invitations to better oneself 
are quite as marvelous as they are printe 
think deeply, cannot be otherwise than helpful in self-development. And such 
are the books which have been published by THE ABINGDO ‘ 
hundred and thirty years. A few recent ones are listed below. You will find 
quite a few minutes pleasant reading in the complete catalog which will be 
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4 h ~ is an age of serious reading. In every publication one is confronted by 


y systematic reading. And the results 


The reading of books that make one 
PRESS for one 


and appreciates the beauty of the earth and the 
changing seasons, and who sees beyond these phys- 
ical beauties to the spiritual beauty hidden at the 
heart of the world. The book is illustrated from 
striking photographs.” — The Indianapolis News. 


Cr. 8 v0. 214 pages. Cloth. Net, $1.25, postpaid. 


FARES, PLEASE! AND OTHER ESSAYS 
ON PRACTICAL THEMES 
By HALFoRD E, Luccock 


“The beauty of these essays is that not one of them 
willtire you. They are all brief—thirty-eight of them 
—and they are so strikingly written that they seem 
even briefer than they are. Original, refreshing, 
suggestive and pleasing, they will make the book a 
favorite in the hands of every serious-minded 
reader.”—Michigan Christian Advocate. 


12 mo. 203 pages. Cloth. Net, 75 cents, postpaid. 


WITH THE CHILDREN IN LEWIS 
CARROLL’S COMPANY 
By Wr1iuraM V. KELLEY 


Whoever loves children will surely find in this 
sunny volume much innocent merriment and unfail- 
ing satisfaction. The author’s playful attempt to 
prove a case of dissociated personality against 
Charles L. Dodgson, the grave mathematician and 
Oxonian cleric, and Lewis Carroll, creator of Alice 
in Wonderland, will doubtless be turned by many 
readers against himself, the courtly and dignified 
Editor of the Methodist Review, and the author of 
these frolicsome, almost hilarious, pages. “‘All 
lovers of lads and lassies and literature”, declares 
The Methodist Protestant, “will fail to read this only 
at the cost of their own impoverishment.” 


12 mo. 140 pages. Cloth. Net, 75 cents, postpaid. 
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GRANLIDEN HOTEL, 


The Ideal Tour Hotel at Lake Sunapee. No Hay Fever; Altitude, 1,200 ft. Fine golf course, 
good motoring, tennis, boating, canoeing, bathing; fishing for salmon, trout and bass as good 
if not the best in New England. Dancing, afternoon and evening. Furnished cottages to rent. 
Accommodates 300 guests. Write for circular. 
and Madison Ave., New York City, or Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 
At the gateway of the White Mountains 


Address W. W. Brown, Ritz-Carlton, 46th St. 
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PONGH,SHADES 


How to get the most 
out of your porch— 


T can be made the favorite 
ee ps place for all the 
mily —a delightful outdoor 
room—if it is made cosy and at- 
tractive by proper use of Porch 
Shades. Our free “Book of 
Porches” tells you how to do it, 
shows you how others kave beau- 
tified porches of all kinds and 
sizes with Aerolux Porch Shades, 
This book explains, too, why Aerolux 
Porch Shades give you greater comfort and 

longer wear than ordinary shades. 
Write for this book—you will find it 
interesting and you will not be obligated 

f in any way. 


The Aeroshade Company 











DIVIDENDS 





AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, June 3, 1919. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO, 81 
A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(1% %) on the Preferred Stock of this Company 
has this day been declared payable Tuesday, July 
1, 1919, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business Friday, June 13, 1919, 
Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, 
S. DeLANO, Treasurer. 


H. C. WICK, Secretary. 





AMERICAN CAR AnD FOUNDRY oeners 
New York, June 3, 1919 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO, 67 
A quarterly dividend of two per cent, 
the Common Stock of this Company has 
been declared payable Tuesday, July 1, 
stockholders of record at the close of 
Friday, June 13, 1919. 
Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, 
8S. 8S. DeLANO, Treasurer. 
WICK, Secretary. 


(2%) on 
this day 
1919, to 
business 


If. C, 





THE NEW YORK Ba om RAILROAD CO. 
New York, May 28th, 1919. 
Subject to the approval of the Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads, a Dividend of One Dollar and 
Twenty-five cents ($1.25) per share, on the Cap- 
ital Stock of this Company has been declared pay- 
able August Ist, 1919, at the office of the Treas- 
urer, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business July 9th, 1919. 
MILTON 8S. BARGER, Treasurer. 











The Independent Investor's 


Service 
LUIGI CRISCUOLO, Director 


The Independent offers a Service for 
Investors in which personal attention 
is given to the desires of its sub- 
scribers for information in regard to 
investments of all kinds. Readers 
who request advice on investments 
will receive better service when they 
specify the class of securities now held, 
approximate amounts of each, stating 
if the investment is for an estate, busi- 
ness or professional man, woman or 
minor. All information given will be 
held in strict confidence. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th Street New York 
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COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


Grammar and Rhetoric. 

Select any ten important articles in this 
number of The Independent. Answer the fol- 
lowing questions concerning the first sen- 
tence of every article selected: (a) Is the 
sentence simple, compound, or complex? 
(b) Does the sentence begin with a noun, a 
noun-clause, a phrase, 'a subordinate clause, 
an adverb, an adjective, a participle, or a 
pronoun? (c) Does the sentence contain 
an adjective clause? An adverbial c!ause? 
What does every adjective or adverbial clause 
modify? (d) Give the syntax of every word 
ending in “-ing’” that may occur in the 
sentence. (e) Point out and explain every 
example of apposition. that may occur in 
the sentence. (f) Point out, and explain, 
every example of inverted order. What is 
the purpose of every inversion. (g) Is the 
sentence loose, balancd, antithetical, or 
periodic? (h) Does the sentence emphasize 
time, place, event, person, number, or some 
other important fact? What method of con- 
struction directs the emphasis? 

Answer the following questions concerning 
the first paragraph of every article selected: 
(a) What is the topic sentence of the para- 
graph? (b) By what method is the para- 
graph developd? (c) What is the rhetorical 
purpose of the paragraph? (d) Point out 
the words employd to give coherence within 
the paragraph. (e) What proportion of the 
words are classical in origin? Substitute 
words of Anglo-Saxon origin. What is the 
effect upon the paragraph? (f) Explain the 
reason for using any of the following marks 
of punctuation that may occur in the para- 
graph: colon, semico!on, apostrophe, quota- 
tion marks, comma, 

Spelling. 

Learn to spell the following words: plebi- 
scite, mandatory, tonnage, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Hedjaz, Esthonia, Lithuania, 
Ukrainia, Philippines, colleags, disintegra- 
tion, Bolshevik, bourgeois, anarchist, prole- 
tariat, propaganda. 

What is the meaning of every one of the 
above words? 
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Explain what is meant by “Free Verse.” 
What advantages are gained by “Free 
Verse”? 

What is the opposite of “Free Verse’? 
What advantages are gained by the opposite 
of “Free Verse’? 

Name some of the most prominent living 
Poets. Tell something concerning the work 
of every poet you name. 

Name some of the most prominent living 
writers, other than poets. Tell something 
concerning the work of every writer you 
name. 

Name the different types of books that have 
been reviewd in The Independent during the 
year. Define every type you name. 

What has appeared in The Independent dur- 
ing the year that might be used in illustra- 
tion or in explanation of any one of the 
following: “The Vision of Sir Launfal,” 
“Treasure Island,” “Ivanhoe,” “As You 
Like It,” “Julius Cesar,” “The Sir Roger 
de Cover'tey Papers,” “Macbeth,” “Burke’s 
Speeches on Conciliation,” ‘‘Lincoln’s Ad- 
dresses.” 


Public Speaking. 

e a list of ten subjects, drawn from 
important topics of interest during the year, 
suitable for extemporaneous speaking. Pre- 
pare to speak five minutes on any one 
topic. 

Make a list of ten propositions, drawn from 
important questions now before the world, 
suitable for public debate. Prepare a brief 
for a debate in support of the affirmative or 
of the negative of any proposition. 

What important speeches have been reported 
in The Independent during the year? 

What is the importance of public speaking 
today in the United States? 

Patriotism and Loyalty. 

Give a talk in which you show how The 
Independent has aided you to be a better 
citizen. 

What have you learnd from The Inde- 
pendent that has increasd your respect for 
the Government of the United States, and 
your admiration of its principles? 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND 


ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCCD, 


1, 
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” heads : 


NEW YORK CITY 


“The League and the Senate.” 

“Within each political party there is an 
element that is anxious to see the League 
of Nations made a partizan issue.” Who 
are the leaders of these elements? What is 
their reason for wanting to make the League 
a partizan issue? 

Why are such senators as Lodge, Penrose, 
Brandagee, Knox, Watson and Smoot mak- 
ing no public statements on the League? 
“The peace treaty will start on its way 
toward ratification in the Senate with a 
tremendous handicap.”’ What is the basis 
for this statement? 

What is the attitude of Senator Hitchcock 


” toward the ratification of the treaty? How 


do you account for this attitude? 

Why does the author belive that “opposi- 
tion to the treaty and the covenant will 
and that the treaty will 
be ratified without radical amendment” ? 
“United States Among the Nations.” 
What reasons have you to believe that the 
United States will in future be one of the 
“Big Four” among the nations? 

“Actually America had been one of the 
great powers since the Spanish War,” etc. 
What proofs can you give of this assertion? 
Professor Giddings gives four elements of 
strength as “our chief assets.” Name the 
four. Which one, in your judgment, should 
head the list? 

What “weaknesses and defects” does he 
point out? What remedies for these weak- 
nesses do you suggest? 

“Nation Making and Nation Breaking.”’ 
“The new map of Europe will look more 
like that of the seventeenth than that of 
the nineteenth century.”’ Study the map of 
Europe as it existed after the Treaty of 
Westphalia. Test the above statement by 
this map. 

Locate the “seven new nations” which the 
Paris Conference has already put on the 
map. What other new nations may possibly 
come into existence as a result of the war? 
What does Mr. Slosson mean when he says: 
“The nineteenth century was an age of in- 
tegration, of imperialism’? What are his 
proofs? 


PP ny Light on the Russian Revolu- 


‘ Which of the books discust in this article 


seems to you to be most worth reading? 
Discuss (a) the Sukhomlinov revelations, 
(b) the Kornilov coup d'etat, (c) Mr. 
Long’s conclusion as to how order is to be 
reéstablisht in Russia, 

Summarize John Spargo’s conclusions as to 
(a) the nature of Bolshevism, (b) the 
strength and weaknesses of the Soviet form 
of government. 

What evidence does this article present that 
“the war in great part originated in the 
covetousness of two countries, Russia and 
Germany”? * 

“The German Protest.’’ 

Is there any justice in Count Brockdorff- 
Rantzau’s contention that the proposd treaty 
represents ‘“‘the victorious violence of our 
enemies” ? 

Summarize the German protest under these 
(a) economic provisions, (b) terri- 
torial provisions, (c) interference with in- 
ternal organization. 

What are the counter-proposals made by 
the Germans? Do any of these strike you 
as worthy of consideration? 

The newspapers speak of the French atti- 
tude toward the German counter-proposa’'s 
as’ uncompromizing, the British attitude as 
conciliatory, the American as non-commital. 
How do you account for these attitudes? 
“Mexico Is Our Next Job.’ 

“Four embassies have notified the Mexican 
Government that there must be a clean-up.” 
What active steps, if any, can each of the 
four nations represented take in bringing 
about the clean-up? 

Give the facts as brought out by the author 
about (a) the Mexican railroads, (b) secur- 
ity of life and property, (c) the oil indus- 
try, (d) political conditions. 

Why may it be said that the United States 
has a special mandate to set things right in 
Mexico? 

What method does the author propose for 
bringing about settled conditions in Mexico? 





